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The Dilemma of Higher Education 


By BAKER BROWNELL 


Who Shall Be Educated, an Intellectual Elite or the Masses? 


OLLEGES nowadays come in 

( many styles and colors and 
appeal to many tastes. One 
college may have a Gothic faculty 
and curriculum in keeping with the 
functionless Gothic of its buildings. 
Another may be classic in design, 
with a staff and courses in the manner 
of Sir Christopher Wren. Still another 
may be a compendium of anachro- 
nisms, a museum of sentiments and 
affectations of all the ages of Western 
man. But these differences in style 
are superficial. They are laid on 
decoratively, like a galvanized iron 
cornice to imitate Greek marble. 
Behind them is the real structure, 
usually more honest than the decora- 
tions. The modern institution of 
higher learning is really paleotechnic 
in nature and follows the principles 
of factory management and design. 
I hasten to add that not all colleges 
are like this. Some resist the trend 
and try against odds to create an 
educational structure that is flexible 
and experimental; and most colleges 


have within them at least some area 
of growth. I realize too that our 
colleges, good and bad, are what 
they have to be. If college education 
in general is less mature in method 
than the kindergarten, if the upper 
levels of academic work are immobile, 
frozen, sanctified in self-satisfaction, 
while the lower levels down to first 
grade are progressively better adapted 
to the needs of our society, the causes 
probably are deep and are hard to 
isolate. American problems charac- 
teristically require big action and 
quick action. The contemporary fac- 
tory system of education and industry 
is due in part to the immaturity of 
our response to the massive needs of a 
continent. That immaturity is in- 
evitable. Great problems were faced, 
great efforts were made, and great 
failures befell us because there was 
courage, if not always mature wisdom, 
to assume great responsibility. 

Thus it is easy to blast the colleges. 
In the recesses of his armchair the 
critic rarely encounters the pressures, 
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the necessary compromise, the des- 
perate struggle to find ways and 
means, that assail the administrator 
fighting it out at the front. The 
job is a tough one. Quite without 
precedent a continent has been organ- 
ized educationally in a way unique in 
history. Never in a great country 
has liberal education reached so large 
a part of the population. 

It remains true that our colleges 
have taken on the patterns of the 
factory system. The rapid produc- 
tion of large quantities of standard- 
ized goods has seemed to them the 
most pressing need. And why not? 
Are not tens of thousands of students 
clamoring for entrance? Are not 
tens of thousands of jobs at the other 
end of the educational production 
line based on academic rating charts, 
marks, degrees, and standard classifi- 
cations down to a tenth of one per 
cent? How else can a man be chosen 
for the job when his employer does 
not know him? The demand for 
college education, in turn, is increased 
by the response of the colleges to it. 
But what is wrong with that? Is 
not this demand above all desirable? 
The colleges are helping to give order 
and direction to vast continental 
energies. As they confront this 
torrent of energy, big action and quick 
action become necessary. 

The problem stated in this way 
turns back on itself. It may seem 
unanswerable. The very mass of the 
demand for liberal education seems 
to make impossible the only methods 
by which liberal education can be 
attained. The leisured development 
of a community of intellect and values 
where life is lived coherently among 
familiar people meets only defeat 
amid the anonymous, specialized pro- 
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cesses of the machine. Still, some. 
thing like this coherence of life in 
association with other persons is the 
essence of liberal education. Must 
we therefore either accept the massive 
instrument and relinquish the liberal 
objective, as so commonly is done, 
or withdraw aristocratically, after 
the manner of Robert Hutchins, and 
try to educate liberally only the 
select few? Both alternatives repudi- 
ate the basic American thesis. 

This is the dilemma of higher 
education. The great demand for 
liberal learning would seem to arise, 
not from a massed and regimented 
people, but as a consequence of the 
unique fluidity, experimentalism, and 
dynamics of American life. The re- 
sponse to that demand, however, is a 
factory system of education that 
tends to dry up the sources of 
imagination and in time will suppress 
the vitality and demand that are the 
cause of the problem. Or, if not, 
the alternative is said to be the 
deliberate limitation of educational 
opportunity to an intellectual élite. 
The assumption that the masses can 
be educated only by mass education 
thus creates the dilemma. 

In this assumption the colleges of 
America well may be mistaken. Great 
numbers alone and a vast diversity of 
demand do not in themselves require 
mass response, nor do they indicate 
that the people of this country should 
be taken mainly as a mass society. 
Surely, Americans do not take them- 
selves as such! The colleges, how- 
ever, have identified their educational 
problem and procedure with that 
aspect of our society and increasingly 
ignore the other world that also is 
America. They identify themselves 
in method and milieu and in the 
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strategies of problem-solving with the 


factory system and its cultural 
appurtenances. 
MERICA is two worlds. It also 


is many other worlds, no doubt, 
for in spite of our reputation for 
naive barbarism no culture is more 
complex and contradictory. These 
two worlds overlap in places. Their 
margins often are indistinguishable, 
and no person, presumably, exists 
solely in one or the other. But in 
other ways these worlds are alien 
to each other. They are incom- 
mensurable. Their moral structures, 
their patterns of communication and 
economics, their standards and ways 
of life, are based on different prin- 
ciples. These two patterns of cul- 
ture, which I have called two worlds, 
are, on the one hand, the life of the 
great cities which has arisen around 
modern mass-production processes 
and the techniques of extreme sym- 
bolization and, on the other hand, 
the life of the small communities, the 
families, the rural neighborhoods, 
and other primary groups in which 
experience is more direct and human 
contacts less symbolic but more 
immediate and active. 

I have called these worlds, for the 
sake of brevity, the macropolis, or 
urban complex of life, and the micro- 
polis, or the small community. The 
macropolis is based on specialized 
and usually anonymous relationships 
among people in an extensive system 
far beyond the scope of any indi- 
vidual. The single, segregated func- 
tion tends to displace the man as 
the unit of consideration. The work- 
man becomes a hand; the man on a 
newspaper becomes the press; people 
as buyers become the market. Ina 
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vast social chemistry human beings 
are broken down into their constituent 
functions and the parts reassembled 
into impersonal but industrially effi- 
cient wholes. 

What John Ruskin said years ago 
about the English factory system 
may be said now with equal accuracy 
about the American system of higher 
education. Said Ruskin, 


We have much studied and much 
perfected, of late, the great civilized 
invention of the division of labour; only 
we give it a false name. It is not, truly 
speaking, the labour that is divided; but 
the men:—Divided into mere segments of 
men—broken into small fragments and 
crumbs of life; so that all the little piece 
of intelligence that is left in a man is not 
enough to make a pin, or a nail, but 
exhausts itself in making the point of a 
pin, or the head of a nail. Now it is a 
good and desirable thing, truly, to make 
many pins in a day; but if we could only 
see with what crystal sand their points 
were polished,—sand of human soul, 
much to be magnified before it can be 
discerned for what it is,—we should 
think there might be some loss in it also. 
And the great cry that rises from all our 
manufacturing cities, louder than their 
furnace blast, is all in very deed for 
this,—that we manufacture everything 
there except men; .. .! 


The micropolis, on the other hand, 
is based on face-to-face relations 
among persons as whole, many- 
functioned organisms in a small group. 
The difference is critical. The integ- 
rity of life, the moral coherence, the 
spiritual unity of experience, are 
possible only in this organic context. 
They are created indeed, as Emerson 
might say, in the immanent and 
mutual responsiveness of these per- 


1Ruskin, John. “The Stones of Venice,” The 
Works of Ruskin, Vol. X, Chap. v1, Sec. xvi. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1904. 
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sonal associations in the little group. 
When the group becomes so large 
that men are related in pieces to one 
another, when their functions become 
so specialized, segregated, and anony- 
mous that people no longer know 
one another fully or well, the macro- 
polis supersedes the true community. 

This supersession usually is uncon- 
sidered. It is taken merely as a 
matter of degree without critical 
importance. I think that I could 
show in many ways, however, that it 
is desperately critical. It is the 
point of transition to a culture of 
external controls and authoritari- 
anism. It is the point of transition 
to dramatic superbas of production, 
indeed, and to technical efficiencies 
in many fields, but also to human 
defeat, corruption, enduring war. In 
education it marks the transition 
from the liberal arts to the factory 
system. 

As a function of the macropolis, 
or urban complex of life, the institu- 
tion of higher learning is labeled 
more by its system of operation and 
the social climate in which the 
teachers and students live than by 
what they say. When my students, 
for example, are only little marks in 
a class-record book, as too often 
they are, or when a student greets 
his instructor on the street only so 
long as he is a member of the class, 
and discontinues the greeting once the 
course is finished, it is more than 
likely that the transition to the 
factory system has been made. The 
externalization of learning measured 
by rigid systems of marking, credits, 
and degrees may be practically neces- 
sary in a big school, but it defeats 
the spirit of liberal education. The 
resort to methods of mass communi- 
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cation through lectures and cheat- 
proof examinations, assigned readings 
and reports, radios and loud speakers, 
may be an economy of time, but it 
tends to replace and repudiate the 
face-to-face communication and mu- 
tual growth of teacher and student 
that are the essence of education in 
the humanities. There are the proc- 
tors and the penal systems, the 
prestige clubs, the social and academic 
stratifications. There is the massive 
classification of life and learning into 
segregated departments. There is the 
fragmental relationship of bit research 
and desiccated subject-matters to 
what is called life. To this there is 
the inevitable reaction: it is little 
wonder that the students at an age 
when they might be at the height 
of their powers are juvenile and 
gaudy. These are some of the educa- 
tional co-ordinates of the culture 
of the macropolis. Here the dilemma 
of higher education is created. 


UT the college need not identify 

itself with the culture of the 
macropolis. It need not accept the 
philosophy of the great urban com- 
plex or imitate its methods. The 
facts are there to be sure. The 
realities confront us and we must 
study them. We must work in them 
and with them, prize their values 
and advantages, and reject their 
evils, but we need not abandon 
ourselves to them. The nature and 
spirit of the educational process and 
its concern with the whole response 
of the human being ally it inherently 
with the small organic group or 
community. It would be better if 
the college recognized its native 
identity with the little group and 
laid its course accordingly. 
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I wish that the next ten years of 
educational endeavor might be used 
in this effort to integrate the college 
with the human community. Today 
they are so alienated in respect to 
each other that the college, instead 
of giving stability and enrichment 
to the community, is but one more 
agency of its erosion and decline. 
This need not be. If educators will 
bring themselves to recognize the 
crisis of the human community, it 
will not be. 

I know of no simple way to resolve 
the dilemma of higher education, 
but I am sure that two principles 
will be involved: Higher education, 
first, should be within the context 
of the student’s community; second, 
it should be within the context of 
his occupation. These may sound 
like easy verbal stereotypes, but as 
working principles they are far from 
that. As the Danish folk schools 
were founded to give expression to 
a few naive precepts of Bishop 
Grundtvig and became before they 
knew it a revolutionary movement in 
education and Danish national life, 
so these principles in action have 
wide consequence. They are implicit 
in folk practice. Sometimes they are 
made articulate in the vision of a 
Grundtvig or an Emerson, or emerge 
as a rationalized experiment in a 
Peckham project. They enter a cur- 
rent situation where values such as 
theirs may be rejected and the 
methods appropriate to them held 
to be only nostalgic and naive. 

Today the college removes the 
student from his community and his 
occupation. It establishes him in a 
play world, a doll’s house, a social 
vacuum called the campus. Here 


he learns life by being abstracted from 
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life. Here he learns responsibility and 
good judgment by being removed from 
serious responsibilities and from the 
consequences of his judgments. To 
this paradox should be added the 
fact that many students have no 
community to start with and most 
of them are without occupational 
context. From the point of view 
of life, this complex emptiness of the 
college environment is educationally 
disastrous. From the point of view 
of most colleges, however, it is an 
advantage. For modern higher edu- 
cation conceives of the student as 
rootless. It takes him as a favorable 
emptiness, a standardized vacuum, 
so far as contexts and native stub- 
bornness are concerned. It there- 
upon fills him with education as milk 
is poured into a bottle. Like those 
benighted architects who fell the 
trees all about and level off the land 
before building so that they may 
construct their own landscape after 
the building is done, the colleges 
ignore or repudiate the community 
and occupational contexts, if any, 
from which the student comes. How 
many teachers know anything of the 
background of their students? 

The college in the human com- 
munity, if that ideal integration 
should be effected, will be in great 
part off the campus. It will be part 
of the functional pattern of com- 
munity life fully as much as the 
research laboratories are part of a 
modern corporation. For there will 
be no such thing as college students 
per se. There will be none of those 
strange, exotic groups devoted to the 
cults of juvenility, cloistered, removed 
from responsible behavior, while the 
world outside lurches on without 

[Continued on page or] 











Religion in Higher Education 


A Fournal Symposium 


Native Growth or Import? 
By MARGARET L. WILEY 


Almost none of the people who were 
participating in college education in 
America twenty-five years ago, whether 
as teachers or as students, could have 
predicted that by the mid-century reli- 
gion would have become a vital issue in 
higher education. Scarcely a week passes 
during the academic year in which the 
college teacher is not reminded by some- 
one of the desperate plight of his students, 
foundering in a wholly secular culture 
without the life raft of religion; and there 
is hardly a month in which he is not 
solicited to lend his professional support 
to some plan designed to bring to bear 
upon the situation the specifications of 
one or another religious blueprint. His- 
torians attempting to reduce the chaos 
of history to a cosmos seize upon the 
Christian religion as the integrating 
factor, for whose preservation empires 
have risen and fallen, and they warn 
that education must be retooled in 
accordance with this viewpoint. Presi- 
dents of colleges find it necessary to 
include “religious literacy”’ among their 
educational aims and insist that now, 
if ever, we must begin to take religion 
seriously if we are to save ourselves, our 
students, and the world. Behind head- 
lines which announce the more outré 
manifestations of campus evangelicism 
lie accounts of “‘missions” whose purpose 
it is to “bring religion to the college,” 
and one hears accounts of “teams” 
taking over classes for a day to show how 
religion may be incorporated into the 
work of all departments, from accounting 
to zoology. Institutions large and small 


are introducing courses in the Judaeo- 
Christian religions, designed to reduce 
America’s shocking rate of religious 
illiteracy; and church leaders campaign 
against the baleful effects of that liberal 
education which has contributed to the 
secularization of our society, hinting that 
all secular cultures, of which Russia’s 
is the worst offender, are equally “lost.” 
Student groups solicit funds to continue 
holding meetings in which to discuss 
“Church Symbolism” and “The Chris- 
tian and the University.”” A well-known 
foundation sponsors a series of pam- 
phlets concerned with getting religious 
emphasis into the teaching of various 
subjects—English literature, the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and so on. 

At the same time it is possible to 
observe on the campus, as in the world 
beyond it, the flowering of a real religious 
renaissance which has nothing to do with 
such diagnoses and nostrums. This is a 
resurgence of the kind of religion defined 
by Whitehead as “what a man does with 
his own solitariness.” It is what William 
James was talking about when he de- 
scribed religion as “the feelings, acts, 
and experiences of individual men in 
their solitude, so far as they apprehend 
themselves to stand in relation to what- 
ever they may consider the divine.” 
This is what Jesus and Buddha and 
Mohammed were all preaching, in opposi- 
tion to the hardened religious tradition 
of their day, and this is today being 
re-explored before our very eyes by 
students whose chief need is to have their 
venture understood and to have ll 
irrelevancies cleared away for them. 
Never have men been more vitally con- 
cerned than in our own day with genuine 
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religion (and I do not refer to a failure 
of nerve or to sporadic retreats toward 
medievalism). For this reason, our stu- 
dents, who are in the midst of the 
upheaval, find great stimulation and 
strength in exploring the experience of 
the world’s spiritual leaders and so 
entering into the heritage for whose wise 
use we and they are immediately respon- 
sible. To be sure, this growing interest 
on the part of students in seeking out 
among the wholly “secular” disciplines 
of literature, philosophy, history, and so 
on, the heart of religious experience is as 
yet both unself-conscious and unchan- 
neled; and for that very reason it must 
be protected from those who are blind 
to it and those (often the same people) 
who would try to exploit the reawakened 
interest in things religious in the name 
of one or another organized set of dogmas. 

But this process of providing students 
an opportunity to repossess the heritage 
of mankind must begin with the student 
where he is, and give him his head to 
explore and “‘try the spirits,” and main- 
tain the faith (and this, it seems to me, 
is the only legitimate meaning of faith) 
that if he ranges widely enough, he will 
come to see the significance of man’s 
inherited culture, which not only has a 
perverse way of disregarding the artificial 
boundary lines of countries and cultures 
but is nourished equally on material 
falsely segregated into philosophy, his- 
tory, religion, literature, and art. It 
seems that those who spend their time 
decrying secularism are intent upon 
blocking this creative process, out of a 
fundamental lack of this kind of faith, 
and upon introducing at once what they 
feel to be the “right” answers. It is as 
if in a garden where tender seedlings are 
coming up, someone should myopically 
tramp across the plot inserting wire- 
stemmed artificial flowers because these 
are more showy and conventional in 
color and more impressive in size. But 
it is only the seedlings which bear the 
promise of life. 

The people who are responsible for 
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the gloomy pronouncements and the 
frenetic projects I have listed are worthy 
and respected members of the college 
community, whose high motives cannot 
be doubted. Yet one who sets alongside 
their panaceas the world’s great religious 
insights as those are presented in great 
literature and who treasures the genuine 
upthrust, at the very center of the most 
genuinely liberal education, of a real 
concern with religious experience, will 
necessarily be reminded of Fielding’s 
Thwackum, who said, 


When I mention religion I mean the 
Christian religion; and not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion; and not 
only the Protestant religion, but the Church 
of England. And when I mention honour, I 
mean that mode of Divine grace which is not 
only consistent with, but dependent upon, 
this religion; and is consistent with and 
dependent upon no other.! 


It is this kind of exclusiveness, this 
assumption that religion (by which is 
meant only the practices of those 
organized groups who profess allegiance 
to some form or other of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition) is something which 
the favored “haves” must call to the 
attention of the unfortunate “have- 
nots,” which makes all such projects 
suspect for those with firsthand experi- 
ence of the process by which both 
religious experience and educational ex- 
perience take hold upon the human 
spirit and proliferate there. An im- 
partial observer would find it difficult to 
distinguish the “haves” from the “have- 
nots,” for genuine religion is often found 
in unsuspected places. 

If this were not a period in history 
when the condition of the whole world 
is desperate, one could dismiss such a 
cluster of phenomena as just another of 
the periodic meanderings of the educa- 
tional stream. But the implications are 
extremely serious ones, which ray out 
far beyond this precarious moment. 
With the proper handling of the situation, 


1Tom Jones. London: J. M. Dent and Com- 
pany, 1893. Vol. I, p. ros. 
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however, it may be possible to draw 
from our very midst untapped resources 
which will irradiate and integrate our 
world instead of further darkening it 
and widening its cleavages. 

As a college teacher of English with a 
concern that the values of religious 
experience should be skillfully illuminated 
instead of being obscured, and with some 
appreciation of how this task was once 
achieved by religionists in seventeenth- 
century England who did not repudiate 
the heritage of a “secular” humanism, 
I feel morally bound to probe into the 
sources of my embarrassment in the face 
of these recent developments. Were a 
religious “mission” to descend upon 
my own campus, I should be under the 
painful necessity of speaking out against 
it. I should be confident that it would 
do more harm than good to the kind of 
religious sensitivity which I see emerging 
before my eyes wherever students and 
teachers are honestly probing into the 
deepest experiences of their predecessors 
as those are recorded in great literature. 

It is from pondering such a dilemma 
that I have come to the following 
conclusions, which I hope may provide 
encouragement for like-minded college 
teachers who share my embarrassment 
and who fear for what may happen if 
any exclusive and divisive kind of 
dogmatic religion is sponsored on the 
American campus and is allowed to cast 
its blighting shadow over what is one of 
the most exciting and significant new 
growths of recent generations, the emer- 
gence of interest in “the experience of 
the numinous,” wherever it is found, 
labeled or unlabeled. How this new 
growth, which is a branch from the main 
stem of liberal education and not an 
excrescence, can be nourished is, it 
seems to me, the most serious problem 
confronting us, 

Two of the fundamental assumptions 
of those who are horrified by what they 
see as the rising rate of “religious 
illiteracy” seem to me to be particularly 
pernicious. The first is that religion 
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is and always has been something wholly 
apart from what they call secularism, and 
the second is that, consequently, the 
religion which is to save this college 
generation (and through it the world) 
cannot arise in response to the present 
sincere questing in all the humanistic 
disciplines but must be imported from 
the milieu of organized religion and 
forcibly grafted upon what would other- 
wise terminate in hopeless secularism. 
What they do not see is the possibility 
that their students are really on the 
right road and that to follow their lead 
and put at their disposal the classic 
records of man’s struggle toward the 
unity and meaningfulness of his world 
involves college teachers in the most 
awesome and challenging task confront- 
ing the modern world. 

As outstanding examples of this 
obstructionist point of view, which over- 
looks the significance of the real religious 
revolution in higher education, let us 
examine the widely publicized The Mina’s 
Adventure, by Howard Lowry, president 
of Wooster College, and the pamphlet 
written by Hoxie Fairchild of Hunter 
College, Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching in English Literature,’ both 
published within the past two years. 

Mr. Lowry, from his vantage point 
in the Zion of a denominational college, 
looks out and down upon the academic 
world and concludes that it can never 
be redeemed without a maximal dosage 
of the Christian religion, which he con- 
siders to be the only antibiotic capable 
of combating the virus of secularism. 
At once he aligns himself with those for 
whom there is a sharp dichotomy between 
the sacred and the secular, and whose 
color blindness prevents them from 
seeing glints of the divine warp which 
underlies, as it has always underlain, 
the fabric of so-called secular thought. 
Throughout the pages of this book, 
Mr. Lowry equates secularism successively 
with moral relativism, positivism, empir- 


?Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 
3New Haven: E. W. Hazen Foundation, 1950. 
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icism, pragmatism, Nietzscheism, agnos- 
ticism, skepticism, nihilism, anti-dualism, 
scientism, behaviorism, mechanism, natu- 
ralism, humanism, objectivism, optimism, 
and materialism. Certainly no college 
student of logic or composition would 
be allowed to use a word so irresponsibly 
and with such little care for accuracy. 
What finally emerges after the reader 
has given up trying to attach a specific 
meaning to secularism is that Mr. 
Lowry and others like him are merely 
using this word as a nickname for a 
compendious straw man stuffed with all 
the intellectual ills which their particular 
kind of religious instruction is designed 
to cure. The fallacy in this kind of 
thinking, from my point of view, lies 
precisely here in the unspannable chasm 
which it postulates between the two 
halves of man’s world. A concept which 
embodies all the faults and all the 
virtues of the list of “isms” given can 
hardly be designated by a single term 
if the term is to be clearly identifiable. 
One wonders what could possibly be 
taught at Wooster College besides theol- 
ogy, since this attempted definition would 
relegate all the world’s great books to the 
condemned category of the secular. 
To lump all great writers together as 
secularists seems as unrealistic as to make 
churchgoing the test of a man’s religion 
or to insist that all men should attend 
the same church — conclusions which 
would indeed be worthy of the pedago- 
gical methods of a Thwackum. 

When we look, for example, at the 
so-called ‘“‘secular” humanism of the 
Renaissance, we find ourselves face to 
face with the figure of Shakespeare, 
whom we should hesitate to exclude from 
the plane where human experience in 
its myriad aspects is being probed most 
searchingly. Toward the beginning of 
our century, J. Dover Wilson accounted 
thus for his failure to include “religion” 
among the topics of his anthology, Life 
in Shakespeare's England: 

The omission, it might be said, is really 
Shakespeare’s. Nothing is more remarkable 
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in his work than its silence concerning the 
religious life and violent theological contro- 
versy of his time. And since this collection 
professes to deal with Shakespeare’s England 
and not Elizabeth’s, it is at least excusable if 
religion finds no special treatment in it.‘ 
Yet it was Carlyle who, defining Shakes- 
peare’s greatness, said, 

May we not call Shakespeare the... 
Priest of a true Catholicism, the ‘Universal 
Church’ of the Future and of all times? 
No narrow superstition, harsh asceticism, 
intolerance, fanatical fierceness or perversion: 
a Revelation, so far as it goes, that such a 
thousandfold hidden beauty and divineness 
dwells in all Nature; which let all men 
worship as they can! We may say without 
offense that there rises a kind of universal 
Psalm out of this Shakespeare too; not 
unfit to make itself heard among the still 
more sacred Psalms. Not in disharmony 
with these, if we understood them, but in 
harmony!—I cannot call this Shakespeare a 
‘Sceptic,” as some do; his indifference to the 
creeds and theological quarrels of his time 
misleading them. . . . Such ‘indifference’ was 
the fruit of his greatness withal: his whole 
heart was in his own grand sphere of worship 
(we may call it such); these other contro- 
versies, vitally important to other men, were 
not vital to him.® 


Anyone who has traced the course of 
Christian humanism in Europe during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
will have seen numerous examples of 
the secular broadening into a religious 
outlook and thus will be in no danger of 
turning secularism into a bogey. The 
real enemies of the flowering of religious 
experience are, as always, dogmatism, 
intellectual apathy, and complacency— 
all of which make for a stagnant rather 
than an ongoing spiritual life. There 
is ample proof to support the contention 
that without many of the so-called 
secular elements, such as a_ healthy 
Pyrrhonism, the religious temper of 
seventeenth-century England would have 
been unable to achieve and maintain 
its integrity. The writings of such 

“Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1926. 
“ SSartor Resartus, Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History (Everyman Library). p. 343. 
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authors as Donne, Browne, Baxter, 
Taylor, and Glanvill all bear this out. 
Milton himself is an outstanding example 
not only of a man who gradually built 
up his own conception of religion by 
making use, impartially, of sacred and 
secular elements (notably what Matthew 
Arnold called “Hebraism and _ Hel- 
lenism’’), but of one whose final position 
emancipated him from any such dualism 
and enabled him to appreciate the 
religious quality of all experience. In 
the repudiation of such insights as 
Milton’s in favor of the religious-secular 
bifurcation, works a pernicious intel- 
lectual germ which can ruin us far more 
effectively than the dreaded bomb. Why 
should we not encourage our students to 
retrace in their own experience this 
creative intellectual development always 
characteristic of those thinkers who feel 
and think deeply, instead of insisting 
upon handing them the results on a 
platter? 

One of the subtler forms of the 
religious-secular dualism is to be found 
in the assumption by Mr. Lowry that 
values are something wholly apart from 
that painful exploratory process, often 
designated as scientific, by which they 
are wrought out. Those who find it 
simpler to prescribe ready-made con- 
clusions than to nurture the plant until 
it produces its own fruit are the ones to 
whom religion, as the topmost member 
of the hierarchy of values, is a static 
formula instead of a growing and develop- 
ing power diffused throughout human 
experience. The apologists for such a 
static religion will, for example, endorse, 
as Mr. Lowry does, the following words 
of Goethe, but only in the realm of 
science: “to keep pressing our outposts 
into the darkness and to establish no 
post that is not perfectly in light and 
firm,” without seeing that they may be 
applied, as their author indeed intended, 
far beyond the realms of the physical 
sciences. What formula is __ better 
adapted both to the materials we work 
with, the “moving about in worlds not 
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realized,” and to the spiritual security 
toward which we strive than this of 
Goethe? How else have the creative 
spirits of the past proceeded but slowly 
from one insight to the next, firm in the 
faith that out there beyond, somewhere, 
would be discovered the ultimate truth 
toward which they were driving? They 
have always ended by reinterpreting the 
past instead of merely taking over its 
dogmatisms. In such matters these 
leaders have operated under another 
dictum of Goethe’s: “What you have 
inherited from the fathers, you must 
earn afresh each day in order to possess.” 
And this may often have involved, as 
history has taught us in the case of 
Socrates, Buddha, and Jesus, an open 
revolt against conventionally accepted 
realities. How else can the world move 
toward a less blurred image of truth? 
And how are we anything other than 
obstructionists if we strive to interfere 
with this ongoing process among our 
students? It is significant that the 
Goethe to whom Mr. Lowry appeals was 
a typical cosmopolitan of the eighteenth 
century, who conceived of himself as the 
last of the national poets of Europe. 
From his day on, Goethe believed, men 
would live in terms of a_ synthesized 
religion whose components would be 
equally derived from the Orient and the 
Occident. In fact, at the end of his 
life, he tried to be such a truly inter- 
national poet in his Westéstliche Divan 
and Chinesisch-deutsche Jahres- und 
Tagezeiten. 

Mr. Fairchild, in the Hazen Founda- 
tion pamphlet, travels the same road as 
Mr. Lowry, although he approaches it 
from a different direction. As a High 
Anglican, he speaks of “getting a 
hearing” for religion on the campus, 
and of the part which it may “legiti- 
mately play in the teaching of English 
literature.” It is his conviction that 


in the investigation of a religion, as of any 
other problem, the teacher’s duty is to teach. 
. . . Hence the term “discussion” includes 
the ideas of the teacher himself, whether 
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woven informally into the give-and-take of 
the classroom or expressed in more systematic 
disquisitions.® 
Since he assumes that if students possess 
any religion, it is “likely to be some 
vestigial remnant of nineteenth-century 
sentimentalism” or else the mere mouth- 
ings of “glib little bigots,” he implies 
that somehow his own conception of 
religion must be dragged in by the heels 
and substituted for his students’ growing 
sense of emergent meaning.’? It seems 
to me that the discovery of Jacob is 
pertinent here and in all cases where 
people fail to realize the sanctity of their 
experience. “Surely God is in this 
place, and I knew it not.” What is a 
dawning religious awareness, as con- 
trasted with an imposed religiosity, if 
not the awareness that in widening area 
after area God is present, though He had 
not been recognized there before? 

Another of Mr. Fairchild’s major 
assumptions with which I disagree is 
that students are unaware of fundamental 
religious problems. He says that “their 
talk about religion is liable to be ignorant, 
aimless, inconsistent, sentimental, and 
prejudiced.”® This, it seems to me, is 
gross libel, for if there is any equipment 
which this generation of college students 
brings to the campus in abundance (in 
proportion to its intellectual alertness), 
itis a concern for fundamentally religious 
problems—the existence of a God, the 
problem of evil, the relation of organized 
to personal religion, the relativity or abso- 
luteness of morals, the overlapping insights 
of the world’s religions, and so on. Such 
interests are much more pronounced 
than they were twenty-five years ago, 
and there is much less embarrassment 
in discussing one’s personal beliefs as if 
they mattered. 

I do not mean that there are debates 
on our campuses over doctrinal points, 


but that there is a realistic approach to. 


the question of atheism as it arises in the 
reading of Marlowe or Shelley, to the 


*Fairchild, op. cit., p. 15. 
Ibid., p. 10. 


8Tbid., p. 15. 
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problem of predestination as Milton is 
involved in it, to the discovery of deism 
in Pope and Swift, and to the crisis of 
religious experience as Carlyle presents 
it in Sartor Resartus. Marlowe’s and 
Shelley’s intellectual difficulties with the 
religion of their contemporaries evoke a 
sympathetic response; Milton’s attempt 
to square Calvinism with the facts of 
human experience loses all flavor of anti- 
quarianism as it involves the present 
issue of freedom of the will; the 
eighteenth-century concepts of cosmo- 
politanism and of natural religion meet 
with genuine enthusiasm for their possible 
contribution to the notion of One World; 
and Carlyle’s emergence from the Ever- 
lasting No and the Center of Indifference 
into the sunshine of the Everlasting Yea 
presents an intimately recognized pattern 
of experience. This is the obverse of 
that “religious illiteracy” which does 
not know a Homoousian from a handsaw. 
Perhaps if we were really concerned that 
religion should survive as living experi- 
ence rather than as petrified dogma, we 
should utter continual thanks that the 
approach of today’s undergraduates to 
religious questions, which are the funda- 
mental questions of all experience, is 
clean and uncluttered by the jargon 
which often made their fathers and 
mothers either count themselves among 
the tiny company of the “chosen,” 
“elect,” or “saved,” or consider all 
religion revolting because they could 
not find it in their hearts to cut them- 
selves off from ninety-nine per cent of 
mankind. To insist, as both Mr. Lowry 
and Mr. Fairchild do, that a kind of 
religion which is culturally divisive and 
discriminatory must somehow be lugged 
onto the campus and spirited into a 
classroom closet so that, at the psycho- 
logically opportune moment, it may be 
foisted upon unsuspecting and uninter- 
ested students is to prove insensitive to 
the genuine spiritual struggles and achieve- 
ments taking place in our midst, to libel 
our students, and to make a mockery of 
that procreative religious experience to 
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which each new “seeker” has returned 
for a fresh start. 

The only students who do not partici- 
pate in this vital kind of experience and 
discussion are those who have taken over 
their religion ready-made, be _ they 
Catholics, Jews, or Protestants, and who 
therefore resent any inspection of it. 
In the scholarly world, their counterparts 
are those whose way of showing an 
interest in religion is to use the world’s 
great poets and thinkers as whipping 
boys for the exhibition of their own 
unquestioned skill. “How naughty of 
Blake!” they say and “How weird of 
Shelley! How foolish of Browning!” 
This attitude toward poetry is exhibited 
by Mr. Fairchild himself in his three- 
volume history of Religious Trends in 
English Poetry, where most English 
poets turn out under his subtle dialectical 
criticism to be either fools or knaves 
(like most of his students). 

Between the lines of Mr. Fairchild’s 
pamphlet is the notion that religion is 
something fixed, static, orthodox, and 
ceremonial, to which students, by hook 
or by crook, should be encouraged to 
return, genuflect, and settle down—into 
the somnolence of despair. What could 
partake more of despair than to feel 
that one can make nothing of his own 
thrusts into the mystery of things, that 
someone or some institution has all the 
answers, which will be forthcoming in 
return for the surrender of one’s right to 
question and investigate and experiment? 
I submit also that none of the world’s 
great writers, whether in English or any 
other language (or those who like 
Socrates and Jesus wrote nothing), has 
had the slightest concern with such a 
static conception of religion, except to 
damn it and to push on, at the price of 
terrific struggles, toward a religion which 
will fulfill his deepest needs and the needs 
of his fellows. 

The relation between what the great 
poets have said and what our students 
are experiencing is particularly noticeable 

*New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
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when one reads with today’s under- 
graduates the records left by English 
and American writers of the nineteenth 
century, the century during which we 
can observe many of our own spiritual 
battles being fought out and so can gain 
perspective upon them. It seems to me 
utterly false to picture these men, as 
Mr. Fairchild does, as horrible examples 
of what happens when the institution of 
Christianity is disregarded, and so use 
them to point back toward a smug 
and static ecclesiasticism. Here is a 
partial list of the writers he pillories in 
his article: Blake, Browning, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Pope, Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and the German 
transcendentalists. And they receive such 
treatment because they do not conform 
to and reinforce the dogmas of traditional 
Christianity but follow after the false 
gods of self, naturalism, humanism, 
idealism, and pantheism. Indeed, he 
takes a dim view of the whole literary 
output from the sixteenth through the 
nineteenth centuries, regretting that he 
must view it not as “the record of an 
ever increasing enlightenment” but as a 
dark tragedy whose theme is “the 
inflation and collapse of a human pride 
which has either forsaken Christianity 
or transformed it into a delusive cari- 
cature of the Christian faith.’ 
Contrary to what Mr. Fairchild con- 
tends, my experience has shown that our 
students read literature from the Renais- 
sance to our own day with an avidity 
which perhaps confirms the dictum that 
“ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny.” The 
attempts of these authors to grapple with 
the spiritual problems of modern man and 
to preserve values which some scientists 
and materialists seem bent upon des- 
troying—these attempts are not, as the 
faithless would have us believe, the 
moldy spectacle of what happens to an 
age which has relinquished religious 
dogmas. They are rather a record of 
spiritual pioneering, fraught with all the 
dangers and triumphs of that hazardous 
Fairchild, op. cit., p. 27. 
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occupation. Tracing this record, stu- 
dents become aware that other and 
greater men have faced the problems 
which seem peculiar to themselves; a 
fellow feeling is generated, and a signifi- 
cant part of man’s heritage becomes 
irrevocably their own. 

As a small but important bit of evi- 
dence in support of the thesis that an 
interest in religious experience arises 
naturally from the impact of great 
literature upon the growing mind and 
therefore need not be imported, let me 
present three excerpts from college 
examination papers, in which beneath 
the somewhat awkward expression one 
can perceive that these students are 
on the way toward a conception of 
religion which is dynamic and practical 
and ought to serve them well since it has 
been “proved upon the pulses.” 


“Shelley is the one poet studied this term 
who has explained to me in so many words 
what I have been looking for during several 
confused years of my life. His conception 
of religion is what some may call pantheism, 
that is, the belief that God is in all the life 
around us, in nature, in everyday things. 
That is exactly how I feel. I abhor the 
institutionalized religion of this day and 
regard it as hypocritical and strictly sac- 
rilegious in my own sense of the word. 
Religion is not an intangible doctrine. It is 
not merely praying or giving thanks or 
donating money. These are insignificant 
things. It is your own experience that 
counts. It is a manifestation of love of your 
fellow man and love of all good things in life. 
In other words it is what you do and how you 
act in life rather than what religious institu- 
tions hypocritically preach about a divine 
power to be respected and feared.” 


“Donne’s dilemma was one which has 
bewildered man throughout the ages, how to 
hold the various elements of his knowledge, 
religious and scientific, together in some sort 
of delicate balance. Since Donne was not 
of the temper to reconcile by forcing two 
separate and distinct ideas together, he was 
led into a world of bewilderment. He came 
to what he knew by a circuitous route. 
Around knowledge to doubt and back again 
to knowledge he circled, holding together the 
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whirling bits to keep them from flying off 
into space. This gathering of ideas and 
keeping them in motion so that the force 
of their whirling might prevent their breaking 
off has been used by critics to explain his 
paradoxes, and we today, faced with a 
similar bewilderment, might learn much from 
his method.” 

“Of all the works I read this term, the one 
that affected me most was Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus because I found there a most inter- 
esting and, to me, understandable treatment 
of religion. By his divisions of his religious 
experience into the Everlasting No, Center 
of Indifference, and Everlasting Yea I can 
find some hope and comfort in religion. 
He has found a way to make life bearable and 
attempts to give his reader a method by which 
he can find his own answer. Carlyle gives 
to me personally a feeling of hope and a 
little more understanding of how to find my 
own religion.” 


These, I submit, are the authentic 
fruits of the spirit, no matter how 
inadequate they may be from a theo- 
logical point of view. They carry one 
back to the concepts of the Brownists, 
those sturdy intellectual explorers who 
moved from England to Holland to 
America in pursuit of the Christian right 
to “walk in all the ways which God had 
made known or should make known to 
them.” It is wholly fitting that today’s 
American undergraduates, whatever their 
particular religious heritage, should main- 
tain this faith in a progressive revelation, 
for what other faith is so precisely geared 
to the uncertainties of our day? 

The great danger implicit in the 
religious crisis in American colleges 
today is not, as Mr. Lowry thinks, that 
students will capitulate to secularism or, 
as Mr. Fairchild thinks, that they will 
never hear of his particular brand of 
High Anglicanism. Rather is it that we 
as educators will fail to recognize the 
genuine religious ferment for what it is, a 
movement as yet uncontaminated by 
sectarianism and capable of providing 
the spiritual underpinning for One World, 
if we do not get in the way of its creative 
possibilities. 
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The most serious consequences of 
misusing the word “secular” are that 
on the one hand it is used to separate 
religion from life, as if the two did not 
grow up intertwined, and that on the 
other it is used to separate religions, and 
the people who follow them, from each 
other. Those who teach in a metro- 
politan area, particularly in one where 
the United Nations has its home, have 
this advantage over the grass-roots 
contingent, that they can never assume 
that America is homogeneously “Chris- 
tian” or that the world beyond our 
shores is culturally all of a piece. The 
attitude set forth in the words of 
Thwackum quoted earlier in this article 
is even more hopelessly antiquated in 
our day than it was when deism was 
enlarging the boundaries of men’s minds 
and freeing them from cultural pro- 
vincialism. It may be that our own 
immediate problems of inter-faith co- 
operation have obscured our vision, but 
the continual emphasis upon merely 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition seems as 
shortsighted and historically inept as 
does the reference to the United States 
and Marshall Plan countries as “the 
West” as against Russia and her satellites 
as “the East.” Unless we learn radically 
to enlarge our horizons, there may soon 
be none to enlarge. And what sounder 
basis for One World can we find than 
the understanding of each other’s reli- 
gious heritage, especially since that 
involves our total culture? The finest 
fruits of that humanism which is often 
berated along with the more ambiguous 
“secularism” are that men should be 
able to share each other’s experience as 
men and learn from each other with 
no question of cultural superiority or 
inferiority. Is not this what we strive 
to preach, in our pitifully small way, 
when we get as far as an ecumenical 
or even an “inter-faith” movement? 
Yet here, again, if we practiced semantic 
honesty, we should know that the Greek 
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word, oikoumene, means “whole world” 
and that “inter-faith” should refer to 
the faiths of the whole world, to what 
Toynbee calls ‘the higher religions,” 
rather than only to the “Semitic two 
or three.” 

What, then, may be done by the college 
teacher of English who agrees in principle 
with what has been said in this article? 
Outside of the forearming that comes 
from being forewarned against the 
pseudoreligious attack on “secularism,” 
perhaps the only tasks he can undertake 
are those old and difficult ones which 
make up in integrity for what they !ack 
in glamor. Of whatever ingredients his 
religious attitudes are compounded, he 
can vow to scrutinize them carefully 
and to launch out into unexplored regions, 
to experiment with whatever faith he 
possesses and so to have a basis for 
understanding what is happening to his 
students. If he is a churchgoer, he 
might stop going for a while, or, if he 
is not a churchgoer, he might begin to 
go—anything to break up his usual 
religious patterns and so to start him 
thinking in different directions. If he 
pursues, along with his sensitivity to 
student reactions, his explorations among 
unfamiliar religions, he will keep broaden- 
ing and strengthening the background 
out of which he can meet these reactions. 
The more widely he reads in the world’s 
literature and the more scrupulous he is 
about reading with a teachable mind 
and not for the sake of imposing his own 
value judgments, the more he will see 
the religious implications, in terms of 
inner experience rather than of dogma, 
of all the literature he reads with his 
students, and the more skillfully will he 
be able to help them gather the diverse 
materials from which they will eventually 
construct their own expanding answers. 
Together with his students he will blaze 
new spiritual trails until they can press 
on, far beyond the remotest peaks his 


faith has guessed. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 
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The Place of Religion in 
Higher Education 
By GREGORY VLASTOS 


Current discussions of the place of 
religion in higher education raise four 
questions: What is religion? Can it be 
taught? If so, can it be properly taught 
in nonsectarian institutions of higher 
learning or, in sectarian ones, by teachers 
of nonsectarian subjects of instruction 
like English literature? If so, what is 
the best way to teach it? 

I hope I am not betraying a philos- 
opher’s prejudice when I insist that the 
first of these is the fundamental question. 
Certainly this defines the real issue 
between Miss Wiley and Mr. Fairchild 
in this debate. What Miss Wiley hails 
as “the flowering of a real religious 
renaissance” on the campus would be 
held by Mr. Fairchild to be, for the 
greater part, either not religion at all or 
pathological religion. Conversely, Miss 
Wiley’s main objection is to the “fixed, 
static, orthodox, and ceremonial” kind 
of religion espoused by Mr. Fairchild. 
For the rest, there is a large area of 
common ground, much larger than Miss 
Wiley seems willing to acknowledge. 
Both agree that religion (of the proper 
kind) can and should be taught by 
professors of English literature, and that 
the best way to teach it is not by indoc- 
trination but by free and fair discussion. 
Miss Wiley’s account presents her 
opponent in the guise of a catechist, and 
it may be that his practice is worse than 
his theory; but his theory, as expounded 
in his pamphlet is all I have to go on, 
and this is surely unobjectionable. He 
commends 
the teacher who sets forth his own ideas 
freely and frankly, not in order to force 
them upon the class but in order to encourage 
them [the students] to form ideas of their 
own. . . . Opinions should be distinguished 
from facts and expressed without proselytizing 
insinuation or authoritarian bluster.! 


‘Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in 
English Literature. New Haven, Connecticut: 


Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 1950. pp. 16-17. 
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What is wrong with that? What is very 
wrong from Miss Wiley’s point of view 
is the kind of religion Mr. Fairchild 
would expound as his personal conviction 
and (we hope) without “proselytizing 
insinuation or authoritarian bluster.” 
So the focus of the argument falls 
clearly under the first of the questions I 
have listed. And my main objection to 
Miss Wiley’s spirited essay is that where 
I look for a focus I find a blur. The 
“kind of religion defined by Whitehead 
as ‘what a man does with his own 
solitariness’”’ is not defined at all, for a 
man can do all kinds of things “with his 
own solitariness” and not all of them, 
surely, are religion. Nowhere in her 
paper do I find a recognition of the fact 
that religion, if it deserves the name, 
involves commitment to an Object of 
Supreme Worth. On the contrary, what 
she does say suggests that such an idea 
is foreign to her concept of religion. 
Otherwise I would be unable to account 
for her optimistic view of the American 
undergraduate’s present spiritual state. 
The fine young people we encounter in 
and out of.the classroom are full of 
concerns and anxieties over their personal 
fates and the fate of humanity at this 
fateful juncture of human history. But 
how many of them can be said to have a 
religious commitment of any sort or to 
be aware of a responsibility for such a 
commitment or to be seriously searching 
for an Object which would claim such a 
response from them? I am not thinking 
here particularly of their conventional 
religious beliefs or disbeliefs, attachments 
or detachments. I am not even suggest- 
ing that the undergraduate is less religious 
in this fundamental sense than, say, the 
pillar of the Main Street Church. I 
am only saying that in our particular 
culture the temper of mind worthy of 
the name of religion is comparatively 
rare, as rare among undergraduates as 
among any random sample of the popula- 
tion. In this, I suppose, I stand closer 
to Mr. Fairchild than to Miss Wiley, 
even though the kind of religion which 
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seems true and valid to me would prob- 
ably figure in Mr. Fairchild’s inventory 
of “spiritual pathology.” I agree with 
him that liberal individualism generally 
represents a decline of authentic religion; 
though I believe that it is a tragic mistake 
to hold, as he does, that this decline can 
be measured by the decline of dogma. 
To confuse religion with dogma is a 
source of religious corruption in every 
age and of religious decline in our own 
age, where dogma is intellectually dis- 
credited and can only be maintained 
by a desperate will to believe. 
Proceeding now to the next three 
questions, I would say: Religion as such 
cannot be taught at all, least of all in 
academic subjects like English literature. 
Commitment is a personal act which can 
only be made as a personal decision. 
This does not prevent it in the least from 
being at the same time a social act. 
It has roots in social experience, it 
involves social obligations, it lays the 
basis for membership in a religious 
fellowship. But its heart is an indi- 
vidual’s own answer to the question: 
What shall I do with my life, so far as 
I can dispose of it by personal choice? 
Shall I seek pleasure, power, comfort, 
security, glory, or some judicious com- 
promise among the various lures offered 
by the world around me? Or is there 
something that calls for a complete 
surrender of my life, to whose demands I 
must subordinate every wish and whose 
sovereign cause I must serve with every 
capacity I possess? This question may 
not be faced at all; or, if faced, it may 
be repudiated as nonsensical, or evaded 
on other grounds; and, if it is answered, 
it may be answered in the wrong way. 
To face and answer it is the most personal 
of all decisions. Will anyone say that 
this can be taught? All that can be 
taught is facts, ideas, skills. These are 
indeed relevant to religious commitment; 
and if this is all we are talking about— 
instruction in matters relevant to religion, 
but in no sense identical with it—then 


I do believe with Miss Wiley and Mr. 
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Fairchild that there is something of 
genuine religious importance which may 
be taught in the study of English 
literature. 

It is a fact, and a most impressive 
one, that the literary artist who, 50 
much more sensitively than the rest of 
us, responds to the sensuous surface and 
imaginative depth of experience, is often 
concerned with religious ideas and 
symbols. One can say this without 
indulging in the assumption that “every 
serious work of literature is directly or 
indirectly an expression of the writer's 
personal religious experience.”? The work 
of Shakespeare, Sappho, Anacreon, Stend- 
hal, and Flaubert is “serious” literature, 
but not at all an expression, direct or 
indirect, of “the writer’s personal reli- 
gious experience.” But there are cases 
where it is just that. In these the 
understanding of the religious content is 
essential to the student’s appreciation 
of literature, if, as I readily grant, poetic 
form and content cannot be properly 
divorced. It is also relevant to the 
student’s own capacity for religious 
commitment, for it confronts him with 
the fact that other men have responded 
with passionate intensity to an Object 
which only makes sense as an Object of 
religious commitment, and acquaints him 
with a living record of torment, doubt, 
despair, aspiration, exaltation, or peace 
these men have experienced as they 
envisaged this Object in terms of partic- 
ular concepts or symbolic representations. 
Here I think Miss Wiley’s approach to 
the subject would be more helpful to the 
student than that of her opponents, 
because I believe (going back to my 
first question) that the proper object of 
religious commitment must be redefined 
in every age in terms of its own best 
understanding of the world and of man. 
Under Miss Wiley’s guidance students 
would read Blake and Shelley and 
Goethe, not as exhibits in error, but as 
genuine religious quests whose success 
must be judged on their own merit, 

*Fairchild, op. cit., p. 8. 
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not prejudged by reference to some 
venerable set of religious antiquities. 
Yet neither would I say that Mr. Fair- 
child’s way with the poets is of no, or of 
little, religious value. Many of the 
dogmas which he takes to be essential 
to Christian faith are, I believe, both 
unacceptable to the critical intelligence 
of the modern Christian and alien to the 
faith of Jesus himself as recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. They are none the 
less beliefs which designate an Object 
which has evoked authentic religious 
commitment in times past and continues 
to do so today. I would be glad to have 
these beliefs in their truly classical 
beauty of form and completeness of 
content presented to the college student 
“without proselytizing insinuation or 
authoritarian bluster.”’ Let them chal- 
lenge him to decide for himself whether 
or not he can or should dedicate his life 
to an Object so defined and, if not, 
whether or not there is some alternative 
Object worthy of his dedication. 

But I must return to what is, after 
all, my main point in this discussion. 
If we are seriously concerned, as we 
should be, about the plight of religion 
on the campus, the first thing we should 
realize is that the remedy does not lie 
in more and better courses on religion 
and the “religious values” of English 
literature, astronomy, and the rest, or 
in any other form of instruction. Instruc- 
tion is a sufficient remedy for religious 
“illiteracy” but not for “secularism” 
in the only useful sense of this much 
abused term, which is the denial of the 
sacred or indifference to it. Faithlessness 
can be effectively countered not by 
information about faith or even by 
reflection upon it but, in the last analysis, 
only by faith itself. And faith exists 
only where it lives, where it is a life- 
commanding, life-transforming force. 
How to confront students with such a 
faith is properly a religious question, not 
a pedagogical one, which every teacher 
who is himself a religious person must 
face as a personal problem. And if 
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the friends of the college and the college 
authorities are concerned with it, then 
let them try to make the life of the 
college a witness to the faith which they 
so fulsomely profess on ceremonial occa- 
sions. The college which professes faith 
in human dignity and practices racial 
discrimination, which affirms faith in 
freedom of thought but suppresses free- 
dom to protect its budget, gives a living 
demonstration of faithlessness which tells 
more heavily on the spiritual life of its 
students than all its courses on religion 
put together. This is a very costly 
matter, I know, far more so than the 
expense of endowing a new chair in 
‘religious values” or building a college 
chapel. But what is there deserving of 
the name of faith that is not costly in 
just this way? If the cost is prohibitive, 
then let us face up to the consequences, 
honestly acknowledging that we cannot 
do by way of teaching what we are 
unwilling or unable to do in our way 


of life. 


[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


College Faculties and the 
Religious Viewpoint 
By HOWARD W. HINTZ 


I am so heartily in agreement with 
most of Miss Wiley’s basic ideas about 
religion and its place in higher education 
that I regret the necessity of taking 
issue with her on any count. I like her 
broadly ecumenical, nonsectarian, and 
nondogmatic approach to religious values, 
particularly as far as their inclusion in 
the college program of study is concerned. 
I share her conviction that religion and 
religious experience conceived in the 
highest terms are the search for God and 
the continuing quest for ultimate values 
and for the spiritual realities which, I 
believe, underlie all physical and material 
phenomena. I concur also with her 
insistence upon the prevalence of these 
values in so-called “secular” experience. 
Finally, I find the same evidences which 
she does of an awakening interest in 
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religious and spiritual concerns on the 
part of present-day undergraduates. 

Paradoxically, my main reservation 
about Miss Wiley’s approach to the 
problem of religion in the liberal-arts 
program arises from my agreement with 
her that religious values are inherent in 
the subject-matter of most, if not all, 
of the courses in the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum, and that it is the function of the 
teacher to help the student discover these 
values. In theoretical terms, I made 
essentially the same point in an article 
published a few years ago under the 
title “Philosophy and the Liberal Arts 
College.” After stressing the implicit 
philosophical content not only of litera- 
ture and the humanities but of all the 
established academic disciplines, I added 
a statement which I believe strikes at 
the heart of the present problem, to wit: 
“The first goal and the most difficult 
of attainment is the staffing of our 
colleges with philosophers in all depart- 
ments, with men who will teach these 
subjects philosophically.”! In setting 
forth the admirable ideal of relying upon 
teachers to guide their students in the 
discovery of the spiritual truths and 
values contained in the materials of their 
“secular” subjects of study, Miss Wiley 
seems to assume the fairly wide prevalence 
of such teachers in our colleges and 
universities. For unless there is a wide 
prevalence of such teachers, Miss Wiley’s 
solution to the problem is really no 
solution at all. 

My own conclusion, based upon first- 
hand acquaintance with a few typical 
college campuses, both large and small, 
and upon the testimony of colleagues 
representing a fairly wide cross section 
of institutions, is clearly that the type 
of teacher envisaged by Miss Wiley 
constitutes a very small minority of the 
average American college or university 
faculty. Note again the qualities re- 
quired in such a teacher. He must be 
spiritually or religiously directed in his 


1American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, XXXIII (Spring, 1947), p. 133- 
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own thinking, in his own approach to his 
subject-matter, and in his own life 
experience. But his religious thought 
must not be confined within any narrow 
sectarian or doctrinal lines. Moreover, he 
must be sensitive to, and concerned with, 
the spiritual yearnings and gropings of 
his students, and he must follow up that 
concern with the wise and_ skillful 
guidance of his students in the experience 
of self-discovery. There are such teachers, 
I admit, and I know for a fact that Miss 
Wiley is one of them. But I maintain 
that they are few and far between. 
In other words, if our students must 
depend upon the good luck of coming 


‘under the influence of such teachers, the 


great majority of them will leave the 
colleges with their most insistent spiritual 
questions and needs unanswered and 
unfilled. Most of them will ask for 
bread and be given a stone. For the 
majority of our college teachers simply 
do not meet these qualifications. To meet 
the problem of religion in higher educa- 
tion in the ideal way Miss Wiley proposes 
will require a new and different crop of 
college teachers, as well as a differently 
constituted source of supply. 

My second reservation regarding Miss 
Wiley’s approach is really an extension of 
the first. She vigorously, and to my 
mind rightly, denounces the teaching of 
religion as dogma, particularly in the 
college classroom, and more particularly 
when that dogma is sneaked in through 
the back door in courses in literature and 
allied subjects. Better no religion at all, 
she implies, than religion in any narrow, 
limiting, sectarian form. But what shall 
we say about other kinds of dogma which 
are being rather extensively and in- 
sistently propounded in many courses 
covering the whole range of the cur- 
riculum in most of the colleges and uni- 
versities which are not specifically 
sectarian or denominational in character? 
I refer, of course, to the dogmas of 
materialism, naturalism, and _ scientific 
humanism which are being widely and 
unabashedly preached in my own and 
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in many other colleges both large and 
small, public and private. And the 
propounding of such dogmas is often 
accompanied by the ridicule of religion 
even in the broadest and highest sense, 
either openly or by the more devastating 
method of innuendo. And curiously 
enough, this type of dogmatic thinking 
and teaching is not only acceptable but 
respectable and fashionable in college 
and university circles, while all other 
forms of dogma are viewed with alarm 
and regarded as inimical to the whole 
spirit of free and fearless intellectual 
inquiry. While we are so deeply con- 
cerned with the problem of religious 
dogma should we not be equally con- 
cerned with the even more pressing and 
immediate problem of anti-religious, 
materialistic dogma? 

Specifically, then, and in more positive 
vein, I should suggest that in confronting 
the issue of religion in higher education 
we strive increasingly to attain the ideal 
goals which Miss Wiley sets forth. In 
so striving we must face the basic 
realities of the situation and recognize 
the fact that the attainment of these 
goals depends almost wholly upon the 
staffing of our colleges with a much larger 
proportion of people who conceive of 
religion in this broader, universal sense 
and who share a concern for the preserva- 
tion and extension of the basic moral, 
ethical, and spiritual values upon which 
our civilization depends. 

While college administrators and con- 
cerned faculty members are engaged 
upon this long-range process, I propose 
that certain other, more immediate 
steps be taken. For one thing, the 
propagation of materialistic-naturalistic 
dogma in the classroom should be dis- 
couraged and deplored at least as much 
as the propagation of religious dogmas. 
And those college teachers who do not 
embrace the materialistic dogmas should 
be bolder and freer than they now tend 
to be to express their own convictions 
and to set forth their own counteracting 
points of view. For another thing, I 
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propose that greater encouragement and 
support be given everywhere to the 
strengthening and development of extra- 
curricular religious groups and programs 
and that particular and increasing stress 
be laid upon interfaith co-operation and 
activity. 

Finally, I maintain that a certain 
number of basic courses in comparative 
religion, in the history of world religions, 
and in the literature of the great religious 
traditions have a rightful and essential 
place in any well-rounded and balanced 
liberal-arts curriculum. Such _ courses 
may or may not have spiritual value in 
the sense in which Miss Wiley and I use 
the term, but their presence preserves a 
very necessary balance in the curriculum 
and their content must inevitably ac- 
quaint the student with the very basic 
but currently neglected truth that the 
moral and ethical principles woven into 
the very fabric of our society are rooted 
in the religious experiences and traditions 


of the human race. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


Comment on Miss Wiley’s 
Article 
By EDWIN E. AUBREY 


I welcome Miss Wiley’s article as a 
corrective to much of the loose talk 
that is going the rounds today about 
the need for religion in higher education. 
The Protestant churches show a danger- 
ous tendency to try to consolidate their 
hold on higher education, especially in 
the church colleges, to the point of 
domination. Sometimes this is done by 
direct pressure by denominational boards 
of education, backed up by thinly veiled 
threats of withdrawal of financial support 
unless the college conforms to some 
preconceived pattern of “Christian faith.” 
Proposals have even been made that all 
faculty members should be required to 
subscribe to some kind of credal statement. 

Her protest against the assumption of 
superiority by those who are sure they 
have true religion, and against “dogma- 
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tism, intellectual apathy, and com- 
placency” as the enemies of genuine 
religious development, finds me in full 
accord. I share, too, her suspicion of 
attempts to foreshorten the process of 
religious growth by furnishing the “‘right 
answers.” She has, however, quoted 
Mr. Fairchild out of context regarding 
the “glib little bigots” in the student 
bodies, for he was actually criticizing 
Anglo-Catholics among others “who 
rattle off the formulas without under- 
standing them,’”—a complaint that she 
seems herself to make in just the same 
way. 
I share her dislike of the glib use of 
the word secular, for this has been 
allowed to cloud our thinking on the 
important issues confronting us in reli- 
gious life today. Not only does vital 
religious experience arise within areas 
labeled “‘secular”—as Luther wanted to 
insist in his application of the concept 
of Christian vocation to all aspects of 
human life—but we should never forget 
the great indebtedness of the churches to 
the universities. Freedom of teaching 
and research is as important today as 
it ever was, and it will be a sorry achieve- 
ment if the churches ally themselves 
with other forces active in our American 
society today to throttle independence 
of thought in our colleges. 

In the strict disciplines which sciences 
enforce to secure adherence to fact, 
in the sensitive experience of beauty 
which the arts and letters engender, 
in the sturdy self-examination which 
psychology and sociology encourage in 
the student, are to be found values which 
religion needs -for its correction and 
enrichment. Let us then be wary of 
dismissing them as “‘secular.” 

My regret, as I read Miss Wiley’s 
article, is that she has turned what 
is a sound critique into something of a 
diatribe. In doing so she has indulged 
in very broad generalizations which 
detract from the effectiveness of her 
argument. Her characterization of the 
whole series of Hazen pamphlets on 
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“Religious Perspectives of College 
Teaching” as “nostrums”’ and “frenetic 
projects” ignores the careful and dis- 
criminating discussion of George Thomas 
of Princeton University which serves as 
the introduction to the whole series, 
Mr. Thomas there stresses the very 
things for which she is contending. 


If religion is never discussed in any other 
department than the department of religion, 
most students will receive an education as 
completely secular as if there were no depart- 
ment of religion at all (page 9); ... the 
liberal college should help the student... 
to evaluate carefully the beliefs he brought 
with him to college and to enlarge his religious 
horizon by sympathetic study of the beliefs 
of others” (page 10);... religious facts, 
issues, and implications should be dealt 
with in every division, department, and 
course where they arise naturally” (page 11); 
[the professor] does not “drag in” religion 
when it is not relevant to a full understanding 
of the facts he is interpreting or the problems 
he is trying to solve (page 12);... the 
Christian scholar and teacher must not 
succumb to the temptation to bring in God 
when there is a gap in his knowledge or a 
confusion in his thinking (page 14);... 
even if it were possible, it would not be 
desirable for us to return to the medieval or 
Puritan pattern (page 15); [and he quotes 
with approval the statement of Sir Walter 
Moberly that] “it is . . . essential to recog- 
nize that God may speak, and often does 
speak, through what we should have thought 
very improbable voices”’ (page 16)! 

There are, to be sure, frenetic attempts 
on the campus to recover lost orthodoxy, 
and there are movements which represent 
little more than a sentimental attachment 
to banner words and symbols of religion; 
but this is by no means the whole picture. 
The last twenty-five years have seen a 
great advance in the rigor and imagina- 
tiveness of college teaching of religion. 
Miss Wiley would find on many campuses 
men and women, in the religious dis- 
ciplines and outside them, who are 
making a sensitive effort to draw out of 
student reading and experience the 


‘New Haven, Connecticut: Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1951. 
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spiritual values that are both explicit 
and latent there. A reading of Liberal 
Learning and Religion, published last 
year under the authorship of a group of 
Fellows of the National Council of 
Religion in Higher Education, would 
reveal a depth and range of teaching 
that would meet her demands instead of 
rousing her to an anti-indoctrination 
crusade. There are literally hundreds of 
college teachers of religion who are 
helping students to clarify the spiritual 
values implicit in their experience, intro- 
ducing them to a wider range of religious 
possibilities from which to choose, and 
leading them to a critical examination of 
placid assumptions, whether of doctrinal 
orthodoxy in the theological sense or of 
other dogmatisms of a materialistic sort. 

Miss Wiley touches upon, but does not 
clearly expound, a theory of objectivity 
in religious matters which merits closer 
examination. We seem to be caught at 
the present moment in a controversy 
between those who ask for complete 
objectivity and detachment in religious 
teaching on the college campus and those 
who demand exclusive commitment to a 
particular religious faith as the condition 
of any understanding of religion. It 
seems to me that there is a third possi- 
bility open to us. Objectivity is a word 
with a different meaning in the natural 
sciences from that which properly obtains 
in the study of human life. In the latter, 
to which religious studies belong, objec- 
tivity is secured not by complete detach- 
ment from the feelings of the persons 
being studied, but by entering imagina- 
tively into the experiences of others and 
then comparing those experiences with 
one’s own as the basis of an objective 
judgment. I believe we underestimate 
the capacity of intelligent and imagina- 
tive people to do this, and thus to steer 
a middle course between arbitrary per- 
sonal dogmatism and vague uncommitted 
detachment which vainly hopes to under- 
stand the meaning of religion from the 
outside. 

To sum up: the present situation is 
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dangerous in some respects to which 
Miss Wiley has usefully called our 
attention; there are more hopeful features 
which relieve the darkness of the picture 
she has painted; and there are methods 
being used to meet the objections she has 


raised. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


Some Comments on 
Miss Wiley’s Paper 
By WILL HERBERG 


There is much that is valid in Margaret 
L. Wiley’s sharp criticism of certain 
ways of “bringing religion to the college,” 
but its fundamental thesis seems to me, 
as a believing Jew who tries to take his 
faith seriously, to be quite unacceptable. 
Miss Wiley’s two fundamental pre- 
suppositions, as they emerge from her 
polemic, appear to be: first, that the goal 
of religious striving is to have something 
called the “religious experience” or the 
“experience of the numinous,” which is 
supremely worth while on its own 
account; and second, that this “experi- 
ence” may best be gained from the study 
of great literature. Neither proposition 
seems to me to be true or tenable. 

It is not true that religion is an 
“experience,” a state of mind or feeling; 
it is emphatically not true that there is 
essentially one “experience” common 
to all religions. Religion is a quality of 
existence; it is, to use Robert Calhoun’s 
words, “man’s life insofar as it is defined 
by his supreme loyalty and devotion.” 
The basic problem of religion, as of 
existence, is the problem of ultimate 
allegiance: ““Whom shall I serve?” In 
the final analysis, only two ways are 
open: one may make something of this 
world—some idea, concern, power, insti- 
tution, or movement—the object of one’s 
supreme loyalty and devotion; or one may 
relate oneself in faith and service to the 
living God beyond. The former is the 
way of idolatry, absolute devotion paid 
to something short of the absolute; the 
latter is the biblical faith to which 
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Judaism and Christianity in _ their 
authentic form bear witness. We are, 


in a measure, free to choose, but we are 
not free not to choose. “Man must 
worship something,” Dostoyevsky pointed 
out long ago; “if he does not worship 
God, he will worship an idol made of 
wood, or of gold, or of ideas.” 

This is the root problem of religion, as 
I see it: to recognize one’s true Lord and 
thereby to affirm one’s true being. 
Faith, total commitment to the Lord of 
one’s life, has its dimensions on all levels 
of existence, including the emotional, but 
it cannot be reduced to the “experience 
of the numinous.” Not that such an 
experience does not exist; it does, but it 
is largely irrelevant to the true problem 
of faith. The “religious experience” is 
something that most “devout” or 
“dedicated” people have, whatever their 
god. Isaiah had it, and so did the pagan 
idolator whom he denounced; that did 
not lead Isaiah to believe that he and the 
idolator shared something of supreme 
worth religiously. Totalitarianism too 
has its faith, and if we are to believe its 
votaries, its “religious experience” as 
well, but surely that is not enough to 
recommend it as of spiritual value. 

The modern world is ridden with 
demonic idolatries of every sort, and the 
consequences are there for all who have 
eyes to see. The modern temper is 
particularly prone to false and arbitrary 
absolutization. For it is humanistic and 
relativistic, and the fatal error of human- 
istic relativism is, paradoxically, that it 
does not carry its relativism far enough; 
it talks relativism but actually always 
lapses into arbitrary absolutism. “Man 
is the measure of all things”: this battle 
cry of humanism sounds relativistic, to be 
sure. But repeat this formula with a 
slightly different emphasis—“‘ Man is the 
measure of all things”—and it becomes 
uncomfortably clear that what it pro- 
claims is actually the deification of man, 
his ideas, his impulses, his works and 
purposes. Here you have the hidden 
absolutism, the idolatry, that vitiates 
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all secular humanism and permeates 0 
much of contemporary education. The 
power to resist idolatry, to keep every. 
thing in the world in its place and really 
relative, can come only from the pro. 
phetic faith which affirms God and God 
alone as absolute. It is only by loving 
God first and loving him with all our 
heart, all our soul, and all our might, that 
we can order our lives aright and love the 
things of the world in the way and to the 
degree that they should be loved. 

This is the problem of religion in all 
the actuality of existence. It is some. 
thing of which the student above all 
must be made aware, for the student 
years are pre-eminently years of decision, 
But an understanding of the religious 
problem of existence will not come, as 
Miss Wiley seems to think, from the 
worshipful study of the inspired wisdom 
of Goethe, Browning, Shelley, or even 
Shakespeare; her own examples, culled 
from student papers written under her 
guidance, are evidence of this. It can 
come, in the last analysis, only from the 
biblical insight into man’s nature and 





destiny which is mediated through the | 


Judaeo-Christian tradition. A good deal 
in this respect can be learned from the 
masterpieces of world literature, if these 
are critically studied, but for critical 
study some criterion is necessary. And 
it is my contention that Geothe (not 
Goethe the poet, but Goethe the 
“prophet’’) is to be judged by Isaiah, 
Shelley and Browning by Paul, rather 
than the reverse. 

Miss Wiley is, of course, justified in 
protesting against the unintelligent dog- 
matism, doctrinairism, and ready-made 
formulas which often pass muster for 
religious teaching. She is right, too, in 


} 


insisting that the contemporary student — 


will not be satisfied with secondhand 


religion; indeed, it is not too much to say | 


that for most students today there is no 
question of a “return” to religion; the 
problem for him is to make the primordial 
decision of faith anew. Miss Wiley is on 
solid ground here. 
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But I think she goes | 
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too far when she attacks the Hazen 
publications and “religion in life” pro- 
grams as “frenetic projects.” The Hazen 
pamphlets are naturally of mixed quality, 
but all are sober, intelligent, and useful. 
Most “religion in life” programs on the 
campus in which I have participated or 
which I have heard about have struck 
me as sinning the other way, of falling 
into formlessness and shallow eclecticism 
rather than flaunting a rigid and exclusive 
dogmatism. There is much in them to 
criticize, but hardly along the lines which 
Miss Wiley suggests. 

Miss Wiley’s experience also runs 
counter to mine in another matter. She 
seems to think that even the religiously 
concerned student is repelled by the 
message of biblical faith. I have found 
just the reverse. I have found that 
whenever biblical faith is presented in a 
fresh, unstereotyped manner, with due 
regard to the requirements of communica- 
tion, it almost invariably strikes fire by 
its dramatic power and relevance to 
existence. It is not the students who are 
inaccessible, but rather those of an older 
generation who are set in their anti- 
orthodox orthodoxies and judge the stu- 
dent mind by their own. 

The crux of the matter, in my opinion, 
the real issue between Miss Wiley and the 
spokesmen of the religion she dislikes, 
is expressed in her denunciation, repeated 
in various forms throughout the paper, 
of biblical faith, Jewish or Christian, as 
“a kind of religion which is culturally 
divisive and discriminatory” and _ her 
praise of “the eighteenth-century con- 
cepts of cosmopolitanism and natural 
religion . . . for their possible contribu- 
tion to the notion of One World.” The 
kind of religion she would like to have is 
apparently (to use her own words in 
describing Goethe’s conception) “‘a syn- 
thesized religion whose components would 
be equally derived from the Orient and 
the Occident.” Quite naturally, harbor- 
ing such views, she is revolted at the 
historical “particularity” of Judaeo- 
Christian faith. She is not the first to 
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be scandalized by this “particularity”; 
the pagan philosopher Celsus felt the 
same way and so also have many high- 
minded people through the ages. Indeed, 
some two thousand years ago, a number 
of attempts were made to inaugurate a 
“synthesized religion” as the spiritual 
underpinning of an emerging “One 
World”—first, in the Hellenism of Alex- 
ander and his successors, and then in the 
cult of Rome and the emperor. To the 
baflement and disgust of all right- 
minded, forward-looking people, certain 
groups of particularists resisted the 
“synthesizing” program and preferred 
death to acknowledging a majesty beyond 
the God of Israel, whom they affirmed 
to be the Lord of the universe. These 
stiff-necked, narrow-minded fanatics were 
the Jews and Christians. And there are 
those today who feel called upon to put 
up the same resistance to all projects of a 
“synthesized religion” in which they 
detect the self-deifying pretensions of our 
“One World” culture. On this issue, 
there can be no compromise. 


{Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


A Comment 
By DOUGLAS KNIGHT 


Miss Wiley’s essay seems to me to 
have positive virtues, but also definite 
limitations. Since these limitations 
assume a pattern not made explicit by 
her, I shall spend some time in this 
brief comment discussing them as well as 
interpreting the value of her position. 

There is justice in many aspects of 
Miss Wiley’s attack, as well as in some 
of her proposals. Religion in the uni- 
versities must certainly be seen for what 
it is in life in general—an informing and 
penetrating of the secular, a way of under- 
standing what the world means, not by 
the application to it of an abstract 
system, but by the vision in it and through 
it of a particular order for experience. 
As the major intellectual disciplines are 
in themselves ways of explaining and 
interpreting experience of the world, 
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so religious apprehension must work in 
them and through them if it is to have a 
legitimate place in the life of the 
university. 

As a corollary of this premise, it is 
also true that any religious position which 
is restrictive of the honest use of the mind 
is just as much of a threat to a university 
as restrictive political force would be. A 
university is not dedicated to closed 
systems but to open ones, and to the 
proposition that the truth is not yet 
known about the nature of the universe. 
By such a statement I intend by no 
means to defend the naive statistical 
pragmatism of many of our social scien- 
tists, which represents a provincialism 
of method quite as ridiculous as the 
provincial metaphysics of religious funda- 
mentalism. But religion which is fruitful 
for the life of the mind reveals its answers 
humbly and partially rather than dog- 
matically and exclusively. 

If Miss Wiley is right, however, in her 
desire to find the secular and the religious 
as aspects of one world of experience, she 
is wrong both in her analysis of the evils 
of all traditional religious faith and in her 
historical description of the relation 
between religious and secular thought in 
the last three hundred years. Beneath 
her suspicion of all “‘organized religion” 
and her espousal of a simple progressivism 
in intellectual and religious perception, 
there is an unstated faith in a Romantic 
interpretation of life. As her quotation 
from Whitehead shows, Miss Wiley is 
exalting the individual over the com- 
munal, the excitement of personal search 
over the authority of societal decision. 
In her eagerness to show that individual 
religious insight ought to be alive, she 
has become completely insensitive to the 
threat that it might be quixotic. 

She presents as a result an obvious 
straw man of traditionalism. I happen 
to agree with her that Mr. Fairchild’s 
treatment of religion in literature is 
unsatisfactory, but I suspect that this 
fact has little to do directly with his 
Anglicanism and a good deal to do with 
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his partial interpretation of literature, 
There is no reason to make the two mere 
aspects of one another, or to assume that 
Mr. Fairchild is embalmed in ice because 
he depends on a religious tradition. 
Perhaps the answer is that Miss Wiley 
has dangerously overstated her case in 
her zeal to attack the smugly static 
quality of some traditionalist thinking. 

To smear all traditionalism with this 
tar of smugness, however, is to ignore 
among other things the obvious fact that 
the seventeenth-century poets whom 
Miss Wiley approves were able to succeed 
with their fusion of sacred and secular 
insight precisely because their religious 
traditions were so generally and coher- 
ently understood. Tradition as opposed 
to mere convention is concerned with 
the ways in which the best of the past 
can live in the present and enrich it. 
One of the main tasks of a university is 
to provide just such a use of the past; 
without realizing it, I suspect, Miss Wiley 
in her attack on tradition undercuts her 
own position as a teacher of literature. 
Her concern to bring students into 
contact with the best that has been 
written is so great that she forgets that 
it acquires much of its deepest importance 
from the fact that it has been written. 
It is simultaneously past and present, 
and it owes its power to its embodiment 
both of a permanent understanding of 
man seen from one particular viewpoint 
and of a historical nexus at which that 
viewpoint was dominant. The Western 
literary tradition is made in part from 
the existence of and the relation between 
those great nexuses; to ignore such 
relationships means to ignore one of the 
main ways in which individual works 
assume their full meaning. 

A failure to make a proper reckoning 
with tradition, then, means also a refusal 
to reckon properly with history. Miss 
Wiley seems committed to the belief that 
she can bring no legitimate criticism to 
bear on Shelley as compared with Donne, 
or Wordsworth as compared with Milton; 
she evidently feels no limitation of area 
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or confusion of insight in the best writers 
of the nineteenth century as compared 
with those of the seventeenth. I mention 
such examples, not to perpetuate an 
outworn fad of anti-romanticism, but to 
suggest that any writer in the nineteenth 
century faced certain major difficulties 
in the development of mature religious 
perception. I question, as a result, 
whether one should be as content as 
Miss Wiley is with the discovery that a 
student has responded to Shelley or 
Carlyle; her enthusiasm brushes aside 
the question of what he is responding to, 
and exalts instead the mere fact of his 
response. 

The religious perception which results 
seems to me doomed to a vague partial- 
ness. Miss Wiley does not feel so, 
because (as she implies throughout her 
essay) she has a faith in progress which 
permits her to be uncritical about the 
intellectual and spiritual history of the 
last few hundred years. It is quite 
possible, however, that our sharpest 
religious perception is less acute than 
that of the best minds in the seventeenth 
century; if so, Miss Wiley’s method of 
hopeful /aissez faire will not achieve the 
increased insight she really wants. 

I think, in short, that it is possible to 
make historical discriminations without 
the disastrous results Miss Wiley fears. 
We can distinguish between degrees of 
religious perception without being falsely 
exclusive, just as we can know that 
Milton is a greater poet than Housman 
and stili profit by reading both. It is 
essential, however, if we are going to 
profit, to know that Milton is greater 
and to know why he is so. Religious 
and critical discrimination are not the 
same thing as arrogant dogmatism in 
religion and literature; in objecting to 
them as though they were the same, 
Miss Wiley loses one of her best servants. 

In fancying at the same time, further- 
more, that random individual speculation 
will lead to steadily more fruitful percep- 
tions of “the nature of the numinous,” 
she herself accepts a dangerous servitude. 
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The follies of easy pragmatism should 
by now be both physically and meta- 
physically apparent; answers to questions 
do not emerge of themselves, any more 
than the appearance of an object can 
be described without reference to the 
nature of the observer. I hope that I 
shall not seem too severe if I say that this 
sort of intellectual fuzziness is char- 
acteristic of the whole piece. It is 
apparent, above all, in Miss Wiley’s 
failure to recognize how much more than 
a mere static conservatism is implied 
by the new interest in religious and 


intellectual tradition. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


Comments on Miss Wiley’s 
Article 
By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


Anyone who has been on the faculty 
of a liberal-arts college for any period of 
time will recognize that Miss Wiley 
has raised a genuine and important issue. 
Many of Miss Wiley’s criticisms are 
directed against the views expressed by 
Mr. Lowry and Mr. Fairchild; but, 
personalities aside, the issue remains 
the same, however it is expressed. It is 
the question of how one is to conceive 
religious motivation or stimulus within 
the college. And this question leads to 
its corollary, how one is to assess the 
symptoms of religious sensitivity now 
appearing as expressions of genuine 
concern. 

The plea which Miss Wiley makes in 
behalf of the “native growth,” as she 
calls it, instantly appeals to one who has 
worked personally with college students 
from within the educational experience. 
At one time I should have embraced her 
point of view wholeheartedly as over 
against the more conventional views 
voiced by Mr. Lowry and Mr. Fairchild. 
I would still insist that any formal or 
doctrinal expression of faith that remains 
impassive before these intimations of 
personal discovery or apprehension, or 
that rides roughshod over them as if 
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they were nothing more than sentimental 
versions of secularism, merits the disdain 
which sensitive educators or creative 
people often feel toward formal religion. 
The folly of all formal expressions of 
faith follows from its inflexible per- 
spective. Its point of view is held rigid 
by the tacking which fastens the mind 
to tenets that cannot vary or shift their 
ground without impairing the stability 
of its structure. Thus, according to this 
formal view, the faith is an objective 
structure of meaning to which all indi- 
vidual experience must, of necessity, 
come to terms, else it wallows in an 
aimless non-conformity, or becomes 
absorbed into an opposing structure of 
meaning to which the term secularism is 
applied. Religious faith, from within 
this perspective is, as T. S. Eliot has 
expressed it, acknowledging our “fixed 
relations” and living in response to their 
demands.! 

For the educator who holds to this 
objective view of faith, there can be but 
one criterion of religious motivation or 
stimulus within the curriculum as well 
as in campus activities: Does it point 
the mind to these “fixed relations” and 
condition the individual to respond to 
their demands? In these terms, religion 
can only mean bringing the individual 
into the orbit of objective realities which 
rightfully govern our existence. The late 
Henri Bergson astutely pointed out that 
this fixed conception of faith is but the 
counterpart of mechanism, implying the 
same limiting and closed effect upon the 
creative spirit. 

Miss Wiley, in resisting this rigid 
formalism, is voicing a sound reaction. 
She is also making a valid point when, 
in her reaction, she deplores the insensi- 
tive and indiscriminate references to 
secularism which abound in the usual 
attempts to outline “the Christian 
answer” to modern problems. Her sug- 


ICf. After Strange Gods. (London: Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., 1934); see also T. S. Eliot in Revelation, 
by Gustaf Aulen, et a/., edited by John Baillie and 
nw. Martin (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1937) 
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gestion that the line between the religious 
and the secular is often artificial, that 
examples of “the secular broadening into 
the religious” are numerous in our 
history, reveals her to be a discerning 
person in appraising the area of transitive 
meanings. The rule of Orthodoxy has 
continually placed the nonconformist in 
a negative rdle—a rdle in which his 
religious sensitivity has been wholly 
overlooked, or badly underestimated. 
Thus the sensitive fringe of religious 
movements, where creative and imagina- 
tive effort has been most in evidence, 
has invariably been branded secularist 
when its only offense in the sight of the 
orthodox has been its innovation. 

In defense of the protagonists for 
formal Christianity, however, it must be 
recognized that the issue of secularism 
is peculiarly acute today. In the back 
of many minds which battle furiously in 
behalf of the Christian faith, against 
what they believe to be a _ growing 
secularism, is the world-wide conflict 
with a vigorous Marxism. Underlying 
this conflict of power and influence is 
the deeper disparity of sensibilities. 
For many modern spokesmen for Chris- 
tianity, the sensibilities of the West, 
against which the Communist tide moves 
as a serious threat, have their roots in 
the Hebraic-Christian mythos. Thus any 
effective defense against -this modern 
nemesis, it is assumed, must imply a 
reawakening of Christian faith, to the 
extent, at least, that the structure of 
meaning, essential! to the logical support 
of these sensibilities, might be restored as 
a formative influence, if not as a directive 
of modern history. 

The case for this new apologetics is 
by no means unambiguous. A_ vast 
amount of illicit defense of the faith rides 
along with what is justified and impera- 
tive. Nevertheless, it would strengthen 
Miss Wiley’s position, I believe, if she 
could discriminate in her indictments 
between those religionists who, “in a 
garden where tender seedlings are coming 
up... myopically tramp across the 
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plot inserting wire-stemmed artificial 
flowers,’ and the renascent Christian 
mind of our time which seeks to raise 
this cultural issue of basic sensibilities. 
To be sure, Miss Wiley makes clear that 
she suspects this dichotomy of values 
dividing East and West; and she pleads 
for the religious vision which can embrace 
a world culture. Whether or not this is 
a realistic vision is difficult for any of us 
to say; but I should think that the prior 
question, however we view that matter, 
would be: Can we settle this problem of 
basic sensibilities underlying our political 
and militaristic conflicts? For these 
sensibilities relate to problems of human 
destiny, regardless of the culture in 
which this end is pursued. The world 
stage of faith, were it ever to come, may 
not mean the relinquishment of the 
sensibilities and values which relate the 
various cultures to their formative myths; 
it may mean, instead, their reconception 
and reintegration at a higher level of 
sensitivity than any of them, at present, 
sustains. 

Much as I concur with Miss Wiley’s 
fine appreciation of the genuine religious 
sensitivity that is appearing among 
college students, I would wonder whether 
one can come to an adequate grasp of the 
meaning of this “emergence of interest 
in the experience of the numinous,” 
to say nothing of judging its significance, 
from within the perspective with which 
she views its development. The issue, 
again, I think, is a cultural one. In her 
reaction against doctrinal faith, she 
seems to me to have relinquished too 
much that properly forms the orientation 
of religious perception, even among 
college people. And in doing so, she 
leaves the “native growth” excessively 
individualistic. I am not thinking simply 
of the theoretical issue of tradition and 
the individual, though of course that has 
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implications here; I am speaking more 
directly to what I believe is basic in Miss 
Wiley’s concern: namely, the nurture 
of this native growth or, if you please, 
the maturing of its growth toward signifi- 
cant expression. Can the college provide 
a more fruitful context for this emergent 
interest so that it might issue, not only 
in “what the individual does with his 
solitariness” (to quote the vein of 
Whitehead’s thought to which Miss 
Wiley refers), but in a profound aware- 
ness of the deeper problems of faith 
having to do with “individuality in 
community” which, Whitehead has said, 
is “the topic of religion”?? I am not 
suggesting that we are to depreciate the 
intimations of personal sensitivity which 
come from the student’s original intui- 
tions into life’s meaning, as an existential 
act; I am implying only that we are not 
to assess this perceptiveness too highly, 
as I feel Miss Wiley is in danger of 
doing. By overvaluing it, or uncritically 
esteeming it as being in itself sufficient, 
we may deprive these sensitive students 
of the stimulus to pursue this initial 
perception of existential meaning toward 
its deeper dimension of solidarity. And 
equally important, we may deny them 
the resources of critical judgment which 
these solitary ventures in sensitive inquiry 
so sorely need. To avoid these pitfalls, 
I believe Miss Wiley must recognize 
the relation between faith and culture, 
whether her concern is to encourage the 
sensitive expression of a solitary indi- 
vidual, or to counter the organized 
evangel of the religious cultus. In doing 
so, I do not think she will value the 
solitary expression less; but she may be 
impelled to value its relation to the 
cultural tradition more. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


*Religion in the Making. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1926. p. 88. 





Family Life and General Education 


By DONALD L. TAYLOR 


The Student's Progress Affected by the Biases and Prejudices 
Learned at Home 


E major influence of the 
home on child development 
has long been stressed but 


until recently little has been done 
specificially to determine the impress 
of family life upon the behavior of the 
individual in different social situa- 
tions. Now there is enough informa- 
tion to suggest that the rdle of the 
home be reconsidered in the educa- 
tional plans of all schools, nursery 
school through college. A large num- 
ber of colleges have started family-life 
programs and “most of the studies of 
secondary education made in the past 
10 years emphasize the fact that one 
of the most important responsibilities 
of education is to improve and 
develop family life.’ 

Two major opportunities seem to 
grow out of these developments. The 
first deals with greater possibilities 
for teaching desired patterns of 
behavior for family living. The sec- 
ond offers possibilities for more effec- 
tive teaching in all fields of learning 
by recognizing and adapting methods 
to the attitudes brought to the school 
from the home. 

Both these possibilities are based 
on the proposition that the family 
is the originator of values, attitudes, 
and feelings within the individual; the 


1United States Office of Education. “Life 
Adjustment Education for Every Youth.” Wash- 
ington, D.C.:Government Printing Office, 1948. p.68. 


matrix from which’ one’s field of 
friendships and hostilities will develop; 
and the basis for his judgment in 
choosing facts, philosophies, and 
worldly possessions. The motion pic- 
tures, in the typical Hollywood 
fashion, have demonstrated this idea, 
particularly in the fields of delin- 
quency and insanity. Novels have 
also portrayed the relationship of 
childhood experiences to adult be- 
havior. They reflect in a superficial 
sense the more reliable clinical and 
academic findings. 

Support for this proposition stems 
from various fields of study. Gardner 
Murphy, a noted psychologist, in his 
book on personality, evaluates the 
réle of the family as the mediator of 
culture. Cautiously working in terms 
of hypothesis, he places great respon- 
sibility on family relationships in the 
development of personality. He says, 


But it is not simply the family that is 
loved and made central; it is the family’s 
way, its patterns and rhythms, the spirit 
and mood of its living. This is the basis 
for the universal and familiar picture 
of community loyalties ... and the 
broader process of ethnocentrism... 
which among all peoples defines the 
obvious “‘rightness”’ of the familiar ways. 
The tempo and style of conduct, the | 
modulation of voice, the characteristic | 
gesture and locomotion, and_ perhaps 
most of all, the ethos, the way of looking 
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at life, become not simply habitual, but 
the standard for individual living.? 

Murphy ends his chapter with an 
analysis of the authoritarian family 
and suggests that it is the source of 
authoritarian attitudes in other areas 
of behavior. He calls for more 
research and study in this area. 

Even by limiting the studies to the 
problem of democratic and authori- 
tarian behavior, we can see the 
significance of the réle of the home 
in attitude and personality formation. 
Frenkel-Brunswick and his associates 
have been studying the antidemo- 
cratic personality on the theory that 
“major influences upon personality 
development arise in the course of 
child training as carried forward in a 
setting of family life.”* Reports on 
the findings indicate positive evidence 
in support of their hypothesis. 

Further evidence, related to the 
family as the originator of authori- 
tarianism, comes from Schaffner in 
his study of the German family. 
His book, entitled Father Land, 
explains the réle of the German 
family patterns in forming the basis 
for the acceptance and support of 
the Nazi dictatorship by the German 
people. He believes that German 
character can be accounted for in 
terms of childhood training and con- 
cludes that modification can best be 
accomplished through changes in inter- 
personal relations and family life.‘ 
Along the same general theme, John 
Bowlby, in an article entitled “Psy- 
chology and Democracy,” discusses 
the relationship of the home to 


*Personality. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. p. 846. ; ‘ 

Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. Readings in Social Psychology. New York: 


Henry Holt and Company, 1947. p. 532. 
‘Schaffner, Bertram. Father Land. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. pp. 104-13. 
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co-operation and the democratic way 
of life. A quotation provides his 
opinion of the importance of family 
life: 

Now it is on the basis of this simple 
family pattern [of libidinization] that all 
later personal relationships rest. Indi- 
viduals without a capacity to libidinize 
others are incapable of co-operation and 
frequently become habitual criminals. 
Those with a reduced capacity, whilst 
perhaps not fully criminal, will never 
really libidinize common aims or com- 
munity leaders and will, therefore, never 
abandon those of their private ends which 
are inimical to the common goal.® 


VIDENCE of this nature, which 

comes from studies in all areas 
of human behavior, obviously points 
to the possibilities in the teaching of 
family patterns in school. A beginning 
has been made, and the growth of 
such courses indicates a faith in this 
approach. The possibilities for more 
effective teaching, however, are not 
so obvious. They arise out of the 
growing consensus that family living 
as the foundation for future action 
forms a basic “core” of feelings, 
attitudes, and values within the 
individual which acts as a frame of 
reference for all future experience. 
It is what Cantril and associates call 
man’s assumptive or form world 
from which man makes his day-to-day 
judgments.* 

The effectiveness of this assumptive 
world on man’s judgment of his 
physical surroundings has been dem- 
onstrated by the experiments at the 
Hanover Institute. By the use of 
illusions which alter one’s assumptive 


5 Political Quarterly, XVII (January-April, 1946), 
p. 66. 

6Cantril, Hadley, et a/. “Psychology and Scien- 
tific Research,” Science, 110 (November 4, 11, and 
18, 1949), Pp. 461-64, 491-97, 517-22. 
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world, the experimenters have shown 
how one’s perception of objects can 
be decidedly altered. Whether or not 
an object is judged large or small is 
determined by the individual’s view 
rather than by the inherent nature of 
the object itself.” 

In an analogous manner it should 
not be too difficult to demonstrate 
the rdle of the assumptive world in 
evaluating facts and situations. “‘No 
two people see things alike” is 
a common-sense observation which 
research should be able to verify. 
For example, one individual who 
learns the fact that there are approxi- 
mately thirteen million Negroes in 
the United States will interpret it as 
a threat, whereas another will see 
this as a hopeful sign for the Negro 
race. The important thing for edu- 
cators to realize is that it is the core 
of experiences or the assumptive 
world of each individual that produces 
the interpretation—not the fact or 
qualifications of it. 

This is not a new discovery; an old 
proverb about education can easily 
be interpreted to support this position. 
Someone said, “Real education is 
what you have after you have for- 
gotten what you learned.” The 
process of forgetting is subject to 
the selectivity of the forces we are 
discussing (conscious and uncon- 
scious). Thus the charges that edu- 
cation is inefficient and ineffectual in 
training students, if they are true, 
can be, in part at least, explained by 
the limits of the average student’s 
assumptive world and the educators’ 
failure to broaden it before dealing 
with the factual aspects of a situation. 

The student who is_ unusually 


Kelly, Earl C. Education for What Is Real. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Cuap. 3. 
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biased and prejudiced by early experi. 
ences is handicapped as truly as the 
person with a low intelligence quo- 
tient. He will not be able to profit 
from the facts, discussions, and situa- 
tions emphasized by the school, 
Everything presented to him will be 
seen from a biased and prejudiced 
point of view. He will leave school 
with the same attitudes, feelings, 
and purposes which he brought with 
him. He may know the facts but 
they will play little or no part in his 
interpretations of situations. Some 
students may never be able to know 
even the facts because of their earlier 
experiences. They are more unfor- 
tunate than the students who can 
memorize, because they will be classi- 
fied as lazy or stupid and will be 
dismissed from school as soon as 
possible. 


HE effects of the home experi- 

ences on the child become a 
factor in his formal education the 
day he enters school. Fortunately, 
however, the assumptive world of the 
child is still flexible and developing. 
Unlike inherited abilities, it is a 
product of learning and training. It 
is properly the concern of education. 
It is particularly important if educa- 
tion is to work in the fields of atti- 
tudes, feelings, and ideologies. 

Piaget provides us with information 
that helps illustrate the possibili- 
ties. He describes three general 
stages in the moral development of 
the child. First, the child is com- 
pletely egocentric, 

And from the moral point of view, 
egocentrism involves a sort of anomy 
such that tenderness and disinterested- 
ness can go hand in hand with a naive 
selfishness, and yet the child not feel 
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FAMILY LIFE AND EDUCATION 


spontaneously himself to be better in 
one case than the other.’ 

The second stage of development 
involves the establishment of a rela- 
tionship between the child and adults. 
«|. truth means whatever con- 
forms with the spoken word of the 
adult.”* In this case the assumptive 
world of the child would be authori- 
tarian. Finally, if moral responsibility 
develops, 

... anew morality follows upon that of 
pure duty. Heteronomy steps aside to 
make way for a consciousness of good, of 
which the autonomy results from the 
acceptance of the norms of reciprocity. 
Obedience withdraws in favour of the idea 
of justice and of mutual service, now the 
source of all the obligations which till 
then had been imposed as incompre- 
hensible commands.” 


Democracy might be considered the 
essence of the type of assumptive 
world which Piaget describes in this 
quotation. 

Failure on the part of people to 
develop co-operative moral person- 
ality structures must lie partially in 
the patterns of behavior in the home 
and in education’s ignoring of or 
failure to work with the child’s 
assumptive world. Thus a challenge 
to general education is to discover 
the assumptive worlds of students 
so that they can be developed. 
The challenge is commensurate with 
our failures. 

Examples of education’s failure to 
consider the assumptive worlds of 
students arenumerous. One student, 
when confronted with the problem of 
the double standard of our society 
readily admitted, “I can see the 


'The Moral Judgment of the Child. Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, 1948. pp. 407-408. 

YTbid., p. 408. 

Tbid., p. 411. 
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unfairness of the double standard but 
I don’t feel it.” In other words, he 
had an intellectual understanding of 
the problem which he himself recog- 
nized as ineffectual in making judg- 
ments of his own behavior. He is 
seeing the problem quite differently, 
however, from the student who says, 
“The facts, as far as I am concerned, 
prove the necessity of the double 
standard.” In neither case was it 
the facts, the teacher, or the intellect 
of the student that produced the 
difference in the reactions. It was 
the assumptive world, largely deter- 
mined by family life, that was the 
basic influence. Both students could 
normally pass the average course 
dealing with this subject by mem- 
orizing the conclusions of the teacher 
or the textbook. 

The statement, “I am always 
amazed at what the students remem- 
ber,” which so many teachers make, 
is another revelation that educators 
are unaware of the assumptive world 
of students. Such teachers are puz- 
zled and discouraged to learn that a 
“best” student has become a law- 
breaker, a crooked politician, or even 
a follower of a fascist-minded leader. 

If educators will accept the impor- 
tance of the rédle of the assumptive 
world in the field of education, the 
réle of the family will become of 
greater concern to them. There will 
be a need for intensive studies of 
family patterns of living and their 
relationship to the learning processes. 
Clinical observation can provide much 
of the needed information, However, 
one of the richest sources of informa- 
tion will be the courses designed 
specifically to study family life. 
Information from other fields will also 


add to the fund of knowledge. 
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HE findings can be applied to at 

least three basically different 
types of courses in the curriculum. In 
the courses oriented specifically around 
family life, emphasis will center 
around the development and modifica- 
tion of the student’s assumptive 
world. A study of the double stand- 
ard in our society would, in such a 
course, probe into the question of 
why the student felt as he did. The 
basis of judgment would be more 
important than any particular judg- 
ment made. The development of 
moral behavior would be of more 
concern than the memorization of 
facts. 

Closely allied to this type of course 
is the already growing field of educa- 
tion for family living. A major goal 
of this type of class would be to teach 
the ways of living in a family which 
predispose the children to under- 
stand, promote, and practice the 
ideals of the society. 

The content of such courses will 
necessarily vary according to the age 
level. Children in the grades might 
well discuss their feelings of jealousy 
toward their brothers and _ sisters. 
High-school students seem to be 
interested in the shifting emphasis of 
group pressures from the family to 
newly formed groups. Older students 
might also learn the importance of 
selecting mates with compatible points 
of view. Underlying all discussions, 
however, will be the basic problem of 
one’s assumptive world and its influ- 
ence on behavior and attitudes. 

The techniques in such courses will 
vary from the traditional procedures. 
The non-directive approach is particu- 
larly appropriate. In some instances 
group therapy will be needed. Written 
life histories can be used. Private 
interviews with trained counselors 
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also will have a réle. Add to these, 
selective readings, movies, sociodrama, 
and other techniques known and to be 
discovered, and the field of techniques 
becomes an important part of the new 
horizons in general education. 

A second type of course would not 
be family oriented, but would use the 
information on family life as it is 
related to specific topics of discussion, 
Studies in the fields of religion, eco- 
nomics, politics, and related areas 
would be examples of this type. 
Attitudes regarding these institutions 
are affected by family living and in 
turn exert tremendous pressure on 
the student’s point of view. On the 
personal level, candidates for such 
professional positions as doctors, law- 
yers, social workers, teachers, and 
business executives would also con- 
sider the effect of family life upon 
behavior and attitudes within their 
fields of work. Knowledge, judg , 
ments, and correct answers would be 
more important in this type of course. 
Family patterns and their effects 
would be but one factor in the 
students’ learning to make profes- 
sional decisions. 

The third type of course can be, 
and often is, divorced from family 
life. It involves the acquisition of 
technical skills and information. If 
the assumptive world of the student 
is considered, however, emphasis will 
be placed upon the arrangement and 
presentation of materials. For exam- 
ple, if one of the aims of teachers of 
family courses were to produce a 
democratic assumptive world for the 
student, the presentation of materials 
in a dictatorial fashion would impair 
the learning process. In some instances 
there would possibly be a complete 
rejection of the information. 

[Continued on page 401) 
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The Qualifications of Superior 
Faculty Members 


By L. S. WOODBURNE 


Gathered from an Analysis of Departmental Records 


JULY, 1950, the American 
] coun on Education published 
a report entitled The Preparation 
of College Teachers. The section on 
recruitment and selection contains 
the statement that 
there is ... need for a great deal of 
fundamental research upon the qualities 
of asuccessful teacher in order to make the 
selection of prospective college teachers 
more exact and reliable. 

The differentiation between superior 
and average candidates for teaching 
posts depends very largely, then, upon 
the ability of the teaching profession to 
identify and certify the most significant 
and critical qualities.’ 

The promotions and salary deci- 
sions in a Midwestern state university 
are available to the writer, and a 
careful examination of the records 
seems to provide the possibility of 
identifying a number of these critical 
qualities. During fifteen years a 
faculty committee assisted in arriving 
at the decisions here examined; and 
the initial scrutiny revealed  sur- 
prisingly consistent standards of judg- 
ment, even though the members of 
the committee changed periodically. 
From time to time the standards of 
judgment in appointments, promo- 
tions, and tenure were critically 
analyzed, and the emphasis to be 


1Blegen, Theodore C., and Cooper, Russell M., 
editors. p. 62. 


given each segment of the qualifica- 
tions was clarified. As a consequence, 
the factual evidence presented had 
more to do with a favorable or 
unfavorable decision than the warmth 
of the departmental recommendation. 
More intensive examination of the 
case histories showed that many indi- 
viduals had gone all the way from 
instructor to full professor during the 
years here considered. It was possi- 
ble to see that the same attributes 
and qualifications were stressed at 
each stage in the person’s advance- 
ment. From such a mass of evidence, 
a comparison could be made of the 
qualities of the faculty members 
who had advanced most rapidly 
with those of a random sample. 

Careful comparison of the case 
histories allowed the author to select 
a group of thirty-two individuals all 
of whom had been advanced at a pace 
consistently more rapid than the 
average. If the average period be- 
tween promotions was five or six 
years, each of the so-called superior 
group was promoted several times 
at the end of four years or less. 
This factor was the only one used in 
selecting the members of the “super- 
ior” group. To form a comparison 
group, a secretary pulled out the 
records of every tenth faculty mem- 
ber, aside from the superior group, 
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in proportion as these were repre- 
sented in the ranks of the faculty. 
The comparison group was therefore 
not at the other end of the scale, but 
included many able faculty members. 

In considering the data to be 
presented it is important to remember 
that the qualities stressed for each 
individual were given in response to a 
general call for promotion or salary 
increases. The departmental state- 
ments were therefore spontaneous 
and were not influenced by leading 
questions or a questionnaire. This 
lack of direction makes quite remark- 
able the consistency with which 
twenty-seven departments over fifteen 
years described the superior indi- 
viduals in similar terms. More remark- 
able than this is the agreement: the 
different departments stressed sub- 
stantially the same basic qualities 
in the superior group and in the 
random sample as well. Such con- 
sistency induced in the writer a mild 
skepticism and, to test it, he sum- 
marized the descriptive qualities ex- 
clusively in the terms contained in 
the department letters. 


ITH no way of telling in 

advance what factors might be 
significant, all basic data were com- 
piled for both groups of 32 persons. 
Age, number of children, honors, 
and type, regularity, and volume of 
publication made up the basic tabula- 
tion. To this in each instance were 
added the excerpts from the depart- 
ment letters which epitomized the 
individual’s value and qualities of 
mind. The differences in description 
for each individual over the whole 
span of time were so slight as to 
warrant the summary of the qualities 
which follows. Allowing for slight 
alterations in wording, the same 
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letter could have been submitted 
for most of the individuals, except 
when in the opinion of the depart. 
mental writer a recent discovery or 
honor was worth emphasizing. 

In fact, when we consider that the 
membership on recommending com. 
mittees had changed several times 
during the period, and that in some 
instances the department chairmen 
had been replaced, the consistency 
of content and emphasis was really 
remarkable. The conclusion was slowly 
reached that here was a factor of 
prime import and ubiquity rather 
than a gigantic and long-continued 
collusion. Further discussion should 
obviously await the presentation of 
the evidence in the several categories, 

The average number of children 
shows only a slightly larger family 
for the superior group: 


AVERAGE NuMBER OF CHILDREN 








Superior Random 

Group Group 
Professors............. 2.17 2.00 
Associate professors... .. 1.87 75 
Assistant professors. .... 1.50 1.25 
Sum of averages..... 5.64 4.00 


This might have operated in providing 
a somewhat stronger motivation for 
hard work than was present for the 
average group. In all probability it 
had little other significance. 

The average number of under- 
graduate and graduate honors shows 
an advantage for the superior group: 


Average Average 
Undergraduate Graduate 
Superior Group: Honors Honors 


ee 75 .20 








Associate professor....... 1.00 75 
Assistant professor. ...... 1.25 1.25 

Sum of averages........ 3.00 3.00 

Random Group: 

ee .20 50 
Associate professor. ..... 75 50 
Assistant professor. ...... 1.00 50 

Sum of averages. ...... 1.95 1.50 
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SUPERIOR FACULTY MEMBERS 


The superior group earned 1.5 times 
as many undergraduate honors as the 
average group, but twice the number 
of graduate honors. Since honors of 
this kind are rewards for work done, 
this is probably another result of the 
fact that there are fundamentally 
abler persons in the superior group. 
If careful examination and discretion 
are used, it might be suggested that 
this difference in type or level of 
ability was discernible while the 
individuals were still untried graduate 
students. 

In the following summary of the 
publications produced by the two 
groups the figures report the number 
of individuals writing the different 
types of articles and books rather 
than the number of publications: 


NuMBER OF Group WRITING 


Research Text- Popular 
Articles books Articles 
Superior Group:* 
rofessors........ 12 I I 


Associate professors. 16 2 
Assistant professors. 4 


| ee 32 3 


— 


Random Group:f 
Professors.......... 9 
Associate professors. 6 
Assistant professors. 12 


2 


3 


5 


*One associate professor compiled a_ bib- 
liography, and three had written book reviews. 

tTwo associate professors prepared papers for 
educational meetings, and one wrote book reviews. 
Five assistant professors also wrote book reviews. 


Sleaw 


aaa 


These figures show that all the 
individuals in the superior group had 
written research papers, while in the 
random group all of the professors, 
six of the 8 associate professors, and 
twelve of the 16 assistant professors 
had done so. The significant part 


of this tabulation is, of course, the 
emphasis of the superior group on 
research and the almost even division 
of activity of the random group 
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between research and other types of 
writing. The superior group showed 
a proportion of 4:1 in favor of 
research, whereas the random propor- 
tion in favor of research is only 
1.76: 1. This is a clear and profound 
difference between the two groups. 
As was suggested in another context, 
the kind of things to which a man 
pays attention may provide a valuable 
clue to his probable contribution to 
his institution. 

The regularity of publications for 
each individual summarized here 
shows a significant advantage for the 
superior group: 





Average 
Superior Group: per Year 
I ka inn bs a cueing 6s aera 2.5 
Associate professors.................... 2.5 
ee 1.25 
a eee ee 6.25 
Random Group: 
IE re, eb sc Ghaa beets -83 
Associate professors...................- 1.00 
Assistant professors.................... 1.33 
OE QOIOIIEs 6 55 5s ob S icanwcknws 3-16 


The persons included in the superior 
group publish practically twice as 
often as those in the random group. 
This might be, of course, one of the 
factors of selection, with publications 
favoring the superior. The opposite 
impression is given, in part, by the 
average number of publications, since 
the random group exceeds the super- 
ior in number of publications per 
person at the level of both the 
associate and assistant professor. 
Some criterion other than total num- 
ber of publications must, therefore, 
have been used. This implies that 
the associate and assistant professors 
of the random group were older than 
those in the superior group. 


2Woodburne, Lloyd S. “Prospective Useful- 
ness of Staff Members,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XXX (May, 1944), pp. 335-46. 
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HE comparison of the personal 

qualifications used in depart- 
mental letters is difficult to put in 
chart form. The descriptions first 
were summarized largely in the words 
of the letters of recommendation. 
Then these descriptive qualities were 
divided into thirteen categories, eight 
of which are gradations of three 
major qualities. The gradations in 
research are brilliant or inventive, 
high-quality, and sound. The de- 
scriptions in teaching are outstanding 
or successful and effective or com- 
petent. The grades of individual 
mental qualities are designated as 
imagination, mental acuteness or in- 
sight, and originality. In addition, 
the personal qualities of thorough 
knowledge, hard work, integrity, un- 
selfishness, and balanced judgment 
were found with a frequency which 
warranted inclusion. A summary of 


the group comparisons of research is: 
INDIVIDUAL DESIGNATIONS 


Superior Random 

Professors: Group Group 

Brilliant or inventive... .. 7 ; 

ee 4 3 

BE oP OAs Gece s. 0: 6 
Associate Professors: 

Brilliant or inventive..... 6 es 

High quality............ 4 2 

e505. 5 I 5 
Assistant Professors: 

Brilliant or inventive..... I 

High quality............ 3 2 

aE ee 6 
Total designations: 

Brilliant or inventive..... 14 os 

High quality............ 11 7 

8 GR Se I 17 


This represents a clear division with 
a partial overlap in research ability 
of high quality. Some overlapping 
was inevitable with a random sample 
of faculty, and when three-fourths of 
the random group are below the 
overlap area and practically all of 
the superior group above the level of 
sound research, there seems to be a 
real difference in this set of qualities. 
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In teaching effectiveness the groups 


compare as follows: 
INDIVIDUAL DESIGNATIONS 


Superior Random 
Professors: Group Group 
Outstanding or successful. 7 4 
Effective or competent... 4 4 
Associate Professors: 
Outstanding or successful. 8 2 
Effective or competent... 2 
Assistant Professors: 
Outstanding or successful. 3 “ 
Effective or competent... 1 6 
Total designation: 
Outstanding or 
successful......... 18 10 
Effective or competent 7 15 


On the basis of the departmental 
descriptions, the persons included in 
the superior group are more effective 
as teachers. This opinion may be 
based on the lack of an accurate 
measure of teaching, but the absence 
of such a measure would hold for the 
individuals of the random as well as 
superior group. On the basis of the 
information in this study, the superior 
faculty members are somewhat better 
teachers than those in the random 
selection, since three-fourths of the 
superior are outstanding or successful, 
while three-fifths of the random are 
effective or competent. 

The descriptions of the two groups 
on the qualities of mind show the 


following individual mentions: 
INDIVIDUAL DESIGNATIONS 


Superior Random 
Professors: Group Group 
Mental acuteness or 
ES 5 
Oviginality.............. I 
Associate Professors: 
Mental acuteness or 
a rgincd Kee ated 64-4 5 
Imagination............. 3 
NS Oe 10 
Assistant Professors: 
Mental acuteness or 
=a I I 
Imagination............. I é' 
II. ce cervcceses 2 5 
Total designations: 
Mental acuteness or 
ee Re II I 
Imagination......... 4 ef 
Crmanenty.......... 13 5 
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SUPERIOR FACULTY MEMBERS 


These qualities seem to offer a sharp 
division, since they are not mentioned 
for any of the random group except 
the assistant professors. Again, there 
is no mention of “imagination” in 
the random group. In fact, prac- 
tically all of the comments are in the 
lowest level of this qualification. 
This type of mental quality may be 
particularly critical since it probably 
underlies the similar distinctions 
found in the research ability of the 
two groups. 

The remainder of the comparison 
also shows clear differentiation: 


PERSONAL 
CHARACTERIZATIONS 
Superior Random 
Group Group 
Thorough knowledge........... .. 7 
Hard work or industry.......... 21 15 
tn adavens citenes 6 - 
EEE, SSR 3 ie 
Balanced judgment............. I 2 


SUMMARY of the qualities 
A of these two groups as described 
by the recommending departments 
shows a clear combination of qualities 
for each group which are quite 
different from that of the other. 
The representative member of the 
superior group is a brilliant or high- 
quality research worker, an outstand- 
ing or successful teacher, possessing 
imagination, insight, or originality, 
industry, and integrity. His counter- 
part in the random group is a sound 
or high-quality research worker, a 
competent or effective teacher, a 
hard worker, possessing thorough 
knowledge and some originality. 
There is only a little difference 
between the groups in the categories 
of hard work or teaching effectiveness. 
As was suggested earlier, the ability 
to carry out brilliant or high-quality 
research seems to be derived from 
the presence of imagination, insight, 
or originality. The quality of re- 
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search is, therefore, a result rather 
than a basic difference. But the 
possession of imagination or origi- 
nality is not enough by itself to 
result in a superior faculty contribu- 
tion. In the random group there 
are several persons who are original 
without being hard-working, and 
many others who are hard-working 
without being original. In fact, only 
two individuals out of the thirty-two 
selected at random are recommended 
as both hard-working and original. 
On the other hand, twenty-eight of 
the superior group are reported as 
possessing imagination, insight, or 
originality. Of these twenty-eight, 
twenty-one are listed also as hard- 
working. On a _ percentage basis, 
then, 66 per cent of the entire 
superior group are characterized as 
both imaginative or original and 
hard-working; whereas only 6 per 
cent of the random group have both 
of these qualities. Eleven times as 
many of the superior group as the 
random are judged to possess these 
two qualities. Such a factor of 
probability seems to establish a clear- 
cut and reliable distinction between 
the groups. It is also clear that 
the combination of these qualities is 
almost essential for really superior 
performance in a university. 

A statistical expression of the 
occurrence of imagination or origi- 
nality and hard work as the distinc- 
tive difference between the two groups 
may be useful. Since 66 per cent 
of the superior group possessed this 
combination, 34 per cent did not; 
and since 6 per cent of the random 
group showed the same two factors 
94 per cent did not. If the correct 
judgment is based on the possession 
of the combined qualities in the 
superior group and their absence in 
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the random, the correct judgment 
occurs 160 per cent out of 200 per 
cent. The predictive success in- 
dicated by this material is 80 per 
cent. 


OST institutions have in the 

past used the factors of publi- 
cation, teaching success, graduate 
training, and professional experience 
in their appointment and promotion 
decisions. The reason for the depend- 
ence on these types of information 
is that little else has been available. 
If we assume that these categories of 
qualification are the primary four, 
can we not now add a fifth category 
of personality qualifications, com- 
prising mainly imagination or origi- 
nality and hard work? If the present 
study establishes this new category 
with reasonable validity, there would 
be some advantages in its use along 
with the others. First, these personal 
qualities may be judged before a long 
record of publication, teaching, or 
professional experience has been com- 
piled. They would certainly be use- 
ful in selecting the younger staff 
members an institution desires to 
retain or in differentiating between a 
list of initial appointees. Finally, 
even for senior appointments the use 
of this new category would allow a 
complete recasting of the indefinite 
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use of the personal interview. We 
could justifiably concentrate on the 
elements, largely personal, which were 
not contained in the usual vita and 
bibliography. 

The mere establishment of this 
category of personal qualities leaves 
unsolved several connected problems. 
The identification of imagination or 
originality and hard work as signifi- 
cant leaves these words open to free 
interpretation by each department or 
administrative officer. Furthermore, 
there are as yet no well-tested means 
of getting reliable evidence on these 
personal qualities. That must come 
later. Most of us can do a better 
job of appointment, tenure, or promo- 
tion decisions by using this identifica- 
tion of hard work and imagination 
as critical factors in superior faculty 
performance. The president of Ken- 
yon College made a series of out- 
standing appointments by insisting 
that he wanted some evidence in the 
candidate’s record of some real imagi- 
nation, even if it meant reading many 
of the man’s articles. We must 
insist, however, on some evidence of 
these qualities, for otherwise the 
identification of these personal qual- 
ities merely creates a new category 
into which some department heads 
will fit the wording of their 


recommendations. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 
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Faculty Morale’ 


Alert college administrators have 
been confronted daily with problems 
of faculty and staff morale, but the 
improvement of the status and wel- 
fare of the faculty and staff is a 
complicated issue. Society’s attitude 
toward the values of higher education 
is shown by the salary and social 
status of the professor; each academic 
institution indicates its own values in 
its faculty personnel policies. We 
propose to show that the problem of 
faculty morale is essentially one 
of providing the social-psychological 
satisfactions of faculty members. Fail- 
ure to understand these basic every- 
day human factors in the life of the 
college teacher limits any president 
or dean to a partial view of the needs 
of his colleagues. 

Higher-education institutions have 
lagged far behind in studying the area 
of staff morale, although many indus- 
tries have been cognizant of such 
facts for some time. This is true 
probably because skeptical industrial- 
ists have been shown that improved 
morale not only decreases strikes and 
employee turnover but increases pro- 
duction as well. Some educators, 
generally not given to speaking of 
“production” in the concrete manner 
of the industrialist, are realizing, 
nevertheless, that there appears to be 
a relationship between good teaching 
and the personal satisfactions or 
morale of the teacher. 


*Reported by J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean of the 
College of Arts and Science, University of Louisville, 
and Joseph H. Britton, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Pennsylvania State College. 
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There are many factors involved in 
the process of improving faculty 
morale, each significant in itself. 
This discussion, however, will be 
confined to aspects which relate to 
the salient issue of satisfaction of 
basic, psychological needs. 

The study of personality has re- 
vealed the fact that the structure 
and dynamic processes of the human 
organism demand certain conditions 
and activities if physical and mental 
health are to be maintained. These 
needs, defined individually with refer- 
ence to society, are the basis of 
adjustment problems which all of us 
face. Our behavior is patterned on 
what experience has shown us to be 
the most satisfactory means of work- 
ing them out. 

The writers’ concern here is not 
with the satisfaction of organic or 
biological needs but with the social- 
psychological conditions necessary for 
mental well-being. While compe- 
tent research is needed in these areas, 
several fundamental psychological 
needs can now be enumerated, satis- 
faction of which is essential for 
faculty members if their morale is 
to be maintained. 

The happiness of the faculty mem- 
ber (any human being, for that 
matter) is dependent upon the fulfill- 
ment of certain irreducible require- 
ments: he must feel that he is 
recognized as being a worth-while 
and useful person in his own right, 
that he is enough like others to feel 
that he belongs and yet has oppor- 
tunity for self-exp.ession as an indi- 
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vidual, that he is approved of, and 
that he is reasonably successful in his 
endeavors. In short, that he is per- 
sonally secure, free to express himself, 
and able to make use of his potentiali- 
ties. Only by establishing and main- 
taining satisfactory relationships with 
persons, organizations, and the com- 
munity can he obtain optimum 
conditions for continuing his physical 
life, for establishing and maintaining a 
family of his own, and for realizing the 
potentialities of his own personality. 

In the light of this psychological 
analysis of the college teacher, let us 
examine some typical administrative 
problems. Dean Lloyd S. Wood- 
burne, of the University of Michigan, 
who has competently provided us with 
the latest study of practices in 46 
leading colleges and _ institutions, 
makes this trenchant indictment, indi- 
cating some of the psychological 
meanings of pecuniary reward: 

An examination of salary levels in 
forty-six of the best colleges and uni- 
versities provides conclusive evidence 
that they are little above the subsistence 
level for most of the teaching profession. 
Instances could be multiplied by the 
hundreds of men who cannot afford to buy 
or even rent a home large enough for 
their families or others who have had to 
give up buying books . . . of some who 
have been forced to cash insurance 
policies in order to pay for operations 
or taxes. 

In some localities college and university 
teachers are on the same economic level 
as service personnel. . . . Able doctors 
and lawyers in sizable cities may expect 
to earn around $20,000 a year... . If it 
is assumed that teachers should receive 
an income somewhere between the coal 
or milk delivery man and able doctors 
and lawyers, we would have a range of 
from $5,000 to $20,000 a year... . It is 


these loads 
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significant to note that the salaries in 
effect at all forty-six institutions would 
place only a score of teachers in the 
entire country in this economic position, 
The salaries paid to college and university 
staff members under this speculative 
proposal would begin at $5,000 for 
instructors instead of $3,000 and would 
permit salaries up to $16,000 and $17,000 
instead of $8,000 and $10,000 for the 
most distinguished professors. Is it any 
wonder that new Doctors of Science and 
Philosophy turn their backs on the teach- 
ing profession? It is our fault, not theirs, 
but it is society’s and the nation’s loss.? 

In this concrete way we are indi- 
cating our evaluation of the faculty 
member’s personal worth. Likewise, 
we are evaluating his worth in assign- 
ing him unduly heavy teaching-loads, 
and imposing upon him additional 
functions of administration, counsel- 
ing, committee work, research, and 
public relations. Dean F. C. Richards 
of Denison University suggests that a 
ratio be determined between the 
amount of outside work required in 
teaching a course and the load.* Dean 
Woodburne mentions, however, that 
is it largely an individual matter. 
Could not such services as com- 
mittee work, counseling, and public- 
relations work be incorporated as 
having status value instead of being 
assignments of “extra work”? What 
is an adequate load and how have 
been determined? Do 
we need a new orientation to this 
problem? 

Interesting in this connection is the 
matter of retirement and financial 
provision for later life. While the 
trend is to accept sixty-five as the 


2Woodburne, Lloyd S. Faculty Personnel Policies 
in Higher Education. ed York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. pp. 79, 72-73. 

*Richards, C. F., Towards the Equalization of 
Teaching-Loads,” Jou RNAL OF HicHER EpucarTIion, 
XXI (January, 1950), pp. 39-41. 
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usual retirement age, there is no 
proof that this is the best age for 
retirement for all personnel. There 
appears nothing magical in the chron- 
ological age of sixty-five, especially 
when individuals above that age still 
desire to be recognized as useful and 
worth while and continue to need 
gainful employment. Does the col- 
lege have responsibility in aiding 
the retired faculty member in his 
adjustment to retirement and in 
ost-retirement job placement? Psy- 
chologically sound personnel policies 
with respect to retirement, too, are 
essential to faculty welfare. 

It must be emphasized that per- 
sonnel policies per se are not so 
significant as are the results of those 
personnel policies in so far as the 
social-psychological needs of the staff 
member are satisfied. What do vari- 
ous policies of administration offer to 
make the faculty member feel that he 
is recognized as useful and successful, 
that he is a valued member of the 
college community? Are not admin- 
istrative groups obligated to evaluate 
their policies in light of these social- 
psychological satisfactions? 

A number of persons have con- 
tributed literature relevant to this 
discussion; only a few will be men- 
tioned here. The publications in 
which Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
have collaborated concerning experi- 
mentally created authoritarian and 
democratic “social climates” offer 
suggestions concerning the effect of 
various types of leadership upon the 
behavior of group members. The 
contributions of John Dollard and 
other members of the Yale Institute 
of Human Relations have tendered 
propositions relevant to the topic of 


*Woodburne, op. cit., pp. 123-32. 
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faculty welfare. Their hypothesis is 
that the primary and characteristic 
reaction to frustration is aggression— 
which is defined as any behavior the 
goal of which is injury to the person 
toward whom it is directed. An 
investigation by Sears, Hovland, and 
Miller in which a group of Yale 
students were experimentally frus- 
trated, produced reactions of hostility 
and complaint. Roethlisberger and 
Dickson’s research, Elton Mayo’s 
findings, and other investigations have 
shown how important social relation- 
ships and basic motivations are in our 
modern society.® 

But what do indications such as 
these suggest positively for the réle of 
the college or university administrator 
in the course of satisfying the psycho- 
logical needs of faculty members? Do 
these studies suggest that like factors 
in the professor’s life may make for 
improvements or hindrance in his 
work? Few would question the asser- 
tion that the college teacher is moti- 
vated by certain basic drives to gain 
satisfactions. All these satisfactions 
are not economic! Indeed, in selecting 
personnel the college administrator 
is looking for professionally qualified 
individuals whose emotional needs 
are being adequately satisfied and 
who are good risks as staff members. 
The administrator cannot be held 
responsible for the gratification of all 
the basic personality requirements. 
It is not his réle, for example, to 
provide for the affectional relations 
of his staff members, but it is within 
the scope of his position to provide 
opportunities for the effective func- 
tioning of faculty members within 


5A copy of the sixteen references which accom- 
panied this paper will be sent to any reader 
requesting it from the editorial office of the Jour- 
NAL. 
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their group in their natural drives for 
recognition, approval, and success. 

The kind of administrative leader- 
ship of which we speak can be 
exercised only by the college admin- 
istrator who himself is a person whose 
psychological needs are satisfied in a 
reasonably direct manner, who is 
personally secure in his position so he 
can be free to use his potentialities 
co-operatively rather than in competi- 
tion with faculty for recognition and 
status. Such an individual is secure 
enough to use democratic procedures 
in administration—to let faculty mem- 
bers take some part in planning and 
policy-making sessions. It can be 
truthfully said, we think, that more 
and more members are participating 
in policy-making in affairs which are 
intimately related to their welfare. 
The line between policy-making and 
administration is sometimes hard to 
define, but the faculty should aid in 
policy determination. Administration 
should be delegated to the dean and 
his assistants. There is too much 
committee work which'cuts down the 
amount of time faculty members can 
devote to their teaching and research. 
A nice balance between these is 
difficult to obtain, but it should be 
achieved. 

There is resentment of the mystery 
surrounding the budget and the 
resources of the institution when 
administrators give no budget infor- 
mation to faculty members. Only 
informed faculty members can under- 
stand the almost insurmountable 
problems which face administrative 
officers when it comes to raising 
faculty salaries. 

In the matter of satisfying the 
drives for recognition and' status of 
staff members, an additional question 
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is raised. True in industry, as well 
as in colleges and universities, is the 
fact that the pyramid of personnel 
seems to afford formal recognition to 
only a small percentage of individuals; 
positions as deans, department heads, 
and professors are limited in number, 
The academic status system is limited, 
although the drives for status are not 
confined only to people so recognized. 
We re-emphasize that the goal i 
achieving academic rank is more than 
the monetary returns of the higher 
position; perhaps equally important 
is the social recognition such advance- 
ment can bring. 


A Workable Alternative to 
the Course-Credit System 


The usual method of measuring 
achievement in college is to examine 
the student in each of the courses he 
takes, immediately upon completion 
of the course. If he passes the 
course, he is given credit for it. 
When he has accumulated the required 
number of credits, distributed in an 
approved pattern, he is admitted to a 
degree. The assumption of this sys- 
tem is that by measuring each of the 
parts of a general education, that 
is each course, and adding these 
measurements together, one arrives 
at a sum which may be said to 
represent a general education. Unfor- 
tunately, however, life has a habit 
of throwing whole problems at whole 
people. It tests a man’s education 
by his total reaction to complex 
situations rather than by his once- 
possessed ability to discourse on 
artificially isolated phases of human 
knowledge and experience. 


1Reported by Edward F. Sheffield, Registrar, 
Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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A generally accepted principle of 
life is that the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. Applied to 
education, it would follow that a 
general education is more than an 
accumulation of units of experience, 
and that it cannot be evaluated by 
the measurement of those units. It 
must be measured as a whole. 

Dissatisfaction with measurement 
by the simple addition of course- 
credits has led to the introduction of 
a number of devices, most popular 
of which is the comprehensive exami- 
nation. Another, used most exten- 
sively in the graduate schools, and 
seldom for the measurement of general 
education, is the thesis. A_ third 
relies on professors’ recommendations 
rather than on examination results. 
Although these devices may be 
thought of as alternative to the sum- 
of-credits system, in current practice 
they are more often additions to that 
system than substitutes for it. 

Each of these three methods of 
measurement has its peculiar merits, 
and creates its own problems. The 
comprehensive examination involves 
the least amount of alteration in 
customary curriculum organization 
and makes the fewest demands on 
faculty personnel; but it is most 
appropriate for the measurement of 
factual knowledge, much less so for 
the testing of skills and personal 
development, and must be set with 
great care in order to be valid. The 
thesis encourages individual initiative 
and allows for varied preparatory 
experiences; but it shares many of 
the faults of the comprehensive exami- 
nation and, in addition, is apt to 
allow too high a degree of specializa- 
tion to be a good measure of general 
education. Faculty recommendation 
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provides for evaluation of personal 
development, as the other methods 
do not; but it is workable only in 
a situation where the ratio of faculty 
to students is very high, and it is 
especially liable to the inconsistencies 
of subjective judgment. In spite of 
their shortcomings, any one of these 
methods, effectively applied, is, in 
the writer’s opinion, preferable to the 
course-credit system, for all three 
methods acknowledge the fact that 
education must be measured as a 
whole rather than as a sum of parts. 

No sensible evaluation of methods 
of measuring general education can 
be made, though, without reference 
to the aims of general education, for 
achievement has meaning only in 
relation to a goal. Although defini- 
tions of general or liberal education 
are not inclined to be precise, there 
is fairly general agreement that the 
aim is to produce men and women 
who understand themselves and their 
world, act intelligently with respect 
to themselves and society, think 
effectively, express themselves clearly, 
and possess a meaningful philosophy 
of life—men and women who are 
individually and socially competent, 
able to meet the opportunities, de- 
mands, and exigencies of daily living. 

How anyone could subscribe to 
such a statement of aims (and 
most colleges do) without planning 
a student-centered curriculum to 
achieve them rather than a subject- 
centered program (as most colleges 
have) is difficult to comprehend. 
But the examples of non sequitur, as 
Benezet phrases it, are all about us. 
What could one expect, then, but a 
system of measurement which also 
is subject-centered? Such is the 
course-credit system. 
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Even the comprehensive examina- 
tion and, to a lesser extent, the 
thesis, are more appropriate to a 
subject-centered curriculum than to 
one which is student-centered. Among 
the methods discussed, only the 
faculty-recommendation plan offers 
any real advance in the direction of 
measuring personal development. And 
this, surely, must be measured if our 
stated aims are to be taken seriously. 

It would be convenient to conclude 
that the faculty-recommendation plan 
should be adopted universally. But 
we have already seen that it, too, has 
its limitations. Until some better 
method of evaluating personal growth 
is suggested, though, this scheme 
certainly should be included in any 
plan for measuring general education. 

We have ruled out the course-credit 
system. We like the comprehensive 
examination, the thesis, and the 
faculty recommendation as alterna- 
tives—but we like no one of them 
well enough to recommend that it 
be the sole measure of educational 
achievement. Perhaps a fusion of 
the three would be acceptable. 

It is proposed, therefore, that for 
the purpose of admitting students to 
a degree in general education their 
achievement be evaluated by: 

A comprehensive assignment given 
to each eligible student at the begin- 
ning of his final year. The student 
then should spend the whole of that 
year completing the assignment. It 
should be designed to ensure breadth 
of investigation and at the same 
time opportunity for choice to suit 
individual emphases. The advan- 
tage of this variation over a com- 
prehensive examination at the end 
of the final year is that it includes 
many of the advantages of that type 
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of examination, and also those of the 
thesis, but eliminates the “sudden 
death” aspects of the usual final 
test. It is to be hoped that the com. 
prehensive assignment would measure 
factual knowledge and skills in investi- 
gation, reflective thinking, problem. 
solving, judgment, and expression. 

Recommendation by faculty made 
on the basis of personal acquaintance 
with the student, careful study of his 
personnel records and non-academic 
activities. One or more members of 
the faculty should sponsor him in a 
brief presented to the appropriate 
representative of college authority. 
This recommendation should be con- 
cerned primarily with the student as 
a person, rating his development in 
intellectual and emotional maturity, 
in ability to get along with his 
fellows, in objectivity in social atti- 
tudes, and in a pattern of values—all 
in relation to the degree to which these 
had been developed at the time of his 
entrance to college. To provide a 
check on the comprehensive assign- 
ment, it should also rate the stu- 
dent on factual knowledge and 
skills in investigation, reflective think- 
ing, problem-solving, judgment, and 
expression. 

A few of the implications of this 
scheme for curriculum organization 
may be indicated briefly: 

First, a tutorial system would be 
required so that students might be 
helped in planning their programs and 
setting intermediate goals for them- 
selves, and guided and stimulated in 
their studies. It would be required 
also to ensure a sufficiently well- 
developed acquaintanceship between 
faculty and students on which to 
base recommendations for degrees. 

[Continued on page 401) 
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Tas governing boards of Brown, 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and 
Yale have approved an “Ivy Group 
Agreement” on intercollegiate foot- 
ball, afirming and revising an original 
agreement adopted in 1945. The 
principal changes in the 1952 agree- 
ment include the creation of a policy 
committee; abolition of spring foot- 
ball practice, football clinics, and 
post-season games; and important 
restrictions on the eligibility of 
players. The agreement concludes 
with a statement of the belief that 
important and enduring benefits will 
be achieved under its provisions: 


It is the spirit of this agreement that it 
shall be carried out through wise and 
flexible administration and in a setting 
of mutual respect and confidence among 
the members of the group as institutions 
having a common dedication to the pur- 
poses and principles of higher education. 


The recently organized Institute for 
Philosophical Research has received 
grants totaling $655,000 from the 
Old Dominion Foundation and the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion to cover the first three years of 
its operation. The main purpose of 
the Institute is to promote the 
advancement of learning in general, 
through an analysis of the funda- 
mental ideas and issues of Western 
thought. It hopes in this way to 
provide new intellectual resources 
upon which liberal education at all 
levels can draw. 


—— 


A. crapvarte school of business 
administration has been inaugurated 
this fall at the University of Illinois. 
It will offer a two-year program 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration. Students 
will be drawn not only from the 
various fields of commerce but also 
from other undergraduate areas such 
as liberal arts and sciences, engineer- 
ing, and agriculture. 


A rive-vear program to train 
teachers for the elementary schools 
begins this fall in Cornell’s School of 
Education. This has been made pos- 
sible through a grant of $250,000 
from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. The program will offer 
advanced professional work of a 
seminar-internship type by which 
selected liberal-arts graduates will 
be prepared for teaching careers in 
the elementary schools. The work 
will lead to a permanent certificate 
and the degree of Master of Educa- 
tion. The course will require a year, 
and both men and women are eligible. 
A dozen or more fellowships are 
available for graduates of liberal-arts 
colleges who meet the requirements of 
the graduate school at Cornell. They 
will be restricted to students who 
have had no professional work as 
undergraduates. 


Tue Veterans Readjustment Act of 
1952, under which one million Korean 
veterans are eligible for benefits, 
provides for the following payments: 
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for veterans in a full-time institu- 
tional course, $110 for a student 
with no dependents, $135 with one 
dependent, $160 with more than one 
dependent; for veterans in full-time 
courses supplemented by on-the-job 
training, $90 to $130; for veterans 
working as apprentices or taking 
on-the-job training, $70 to $105, with 
over-all monthly ceilings of earnings 
and allowances of $310. 


A ass spectrometer, used in the 
study of gaseous material, has been 
given to the chemical engineering 
department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Technological Institute by 
H. S. Martin Company of Evanston. 
The University plans to add another 
$10,000 worth of equipment to the 
unusual electronic machine valued at 
$10,500, to make it into a mass 
spectrograph, to be used in research 
analyses of liquid and gaseous samples 
which can be vaporized. The one- 
ton machine, primarily used in the 
petroleum industry, will scan and 
record the content analyses on a 
chart with speed and precision, and 
will also enable Northwestern sci- 
entists to study combinations they 
have heretofore been unable to ana- 
lyze. Some mixtures are so complex 
it is impossible to analyze them by 
the old methods. 


A stock of courses comprising 
a new major in Editing and Publish- 
ing, leading to the Bachelor of Science 
degree, has been inaugurated at 
Columbia University School of Gen- 
eral Studies. Courses will be offered 
in Survey of Magazine Publishing, 
Magazine Editing, Survey of Book 
Publishing, Editorial Principles and 
Practices in Book Publishing, Book 





Promotion and Distribution, Book 
Editing and Proofreading, and the 
Law of Literary Property. Courses 
in Graphic Arts will include Funda. 
mentals of Printing, Book Design 
and Production, Magazine Design 
and Production, and Fundamentals 
of Hand Bookbinding. Graduate stu. 
dents and Seniors working for the 
B.S. degree may elect Book Indus. 
try—Mass Communication and Its 
Public, and the following graduate 
courses in the School of Library 
Service: Bookmaking and Publishing, 
Foundations of Reading and Com. 
munication, Social Science Literature, 
Humanities Literature, Science Liter- 
ature, Legal Literature, Medical Lit- 
erature, Literature of the Fine Arts, 
Literature for Children and Adoles- 
cents, Seminar in Book Arts, and 
Seminar in Communication Research. 


A SURVEY made by the University 
of Wisconsin in preparation for con- 
sidering changes in the rules and 
regulations governing student social 
affairs indicated a surprising extent 
of agreement between parents and 
students. The student-faculty com- 
mittee sent questionnaires to sample 
groups of students and parents to 
determine how strict the University 
should be in setting student rules and 
whether existing rules are outdated. 
The answers indicate that on many 

ey questions most students are 
happy with present regulations. Their 
parents are even more satisfied with 
current rules. Some difference of 
opinion emerged. Parents, on the 
whole, are for strict regulations for 
women and slight restrictions for 
men. Conversely, students want equal 
rights for men and women and believe 
in slight regulations for both. 
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THE REPORTER 


A RECENTLY established National 
Council on Art whose purpose is 
to maintain high standards in the 
country’s schools of art and design 
was organized through the United 
States Office of Education with the 
approval of the National Commission 
on Accreditation. In addition to its 
accrediting duties, the council will 
act as a clearinghouse and liaison 
center for exchange of information, 
and will serve its members as official 
representative in dealing with govern- 
mental agencies, foreign governments, 
counseling groups, and professional- 
design societies. 

Professional schools, teacher-train- 
ing schools, schools with general art 
courses, and professional organiza- 
tions of art practitioners are members 
of the council. Ernest Pickering, of 
the College of Applied Arts, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, will serve as 
chairman; and J. C. Chambers, head 
of the Art Center School, Los Angeles, 
as secretary. 


Recents of the University of Minne- 
sota have agreed to accept as a gift 
at some future date the Ames Library 
of South Asia, a unique regional 
collection of books, maps, charts, and 
other materials relating primarily to 
South Asia. The library represents 
45 years of continuous collecting from 
sources throughout the world by 
Charles Lesley Ames, vice-president 
of the West Publishing Company of 
St. Paul. Sometime on or before 


June 29, 1961, the Ames Library will 
become a specialized unit of the 
university libraries, to be maintained 
in perpetuity as a regional library. 
It has recently been moved into a 
new building adjoining the Ames 
estate in Egan township, about a 
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thirty-minute drive from the campus. 
The library includes a number of 
museum art pieces brought from 
India. Although the collection is 
intended primarily for the use of 
serious students of South Asian sub- 
jects, it will be available for public 
use about October 15. 


A co-operative work- study pro- 
gram for secretarial-science majors 
is being conducted by Drake Uni- 
versity. By working four hours a 
day, at least five days a week, 
qualified students will be able to earn 
part of their college expenses while 
living in college housing and par- 
ticipating in college activities. They 
will be enrolled for ten to twelve 
hours of classes in Drake’s college of 
business administration, taking a 
balanced course of study in either a 
two-year or a four-year program. 


For the first time, as reported in 
Unesco’s Study Abroad, 195 1—§2,social- 
welfare scholarships were awarded by 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies in the fall of 1951. Ten 
scholarships were made available to 
candidates from Greece (2), Haiti (1), 
India (1), Italy (1), Lebanon (1), 
Libya (1), and Syria (3). Host 
countries were Belgium, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The fields involved were 
services for the blind, child and 
family welfare, social-welfare admin- 
istration in hospitals, social insurance, 
town and country planning, prison 
services, and psychiatric services. 


A crant of $5,800, to extend for 
a period of approximately two years, 
has been made to Saint Louis Uni- 
versity by the National Science 
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Foundation, for research on the 
photoconductivity and photoemission 
of the semiconductor, boron. The 
project is a problem in basic electron 
physics designed to furnish knowledge 
of the velocity and spectral distribu- 
tion of photoelectron activity in a 
semiconductor. 


Ninety-one fellowships of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund awarded 
under the 1951 program to Austria 
(3), Bulgaria (6), France (49), Greece 
(4), Italy (19), Poland (3), and Yugo- 
slavia (7) covered a great variety of 
fields, ranging from social work to 
pediatrics, and including child health, 
public-health nursing, mental hygiene, 
and serum and vaccine production. 
The facts briefly stated here are 
found in Study Abroad, 1951-52, 
published by Unesco. 


A cranrt of $9,321 has been received 
by Saint Louis University School of 
Dentistry from the National Insti- 
tutes of Health of the United States 
Public Health Service to support 
research in finding a preventive of 
tooth decay. Under the project, 
researchers in the School of Dentistry 
will grow a tooth bud outside the 
body in an effort to find a method of 
combating tooth decay. The research 
will involve the chemico-parasitic 
theory of dental caries, enzyme inhib- 
itors, and the action of fluorides. 


One hundred scholarships valued at 
one-half tuition will be granted by 
Illinois Institute of Technology to 
veterans entering in 1952-53 under 
the “Korean G.I. Bill.” They will 
be awarded for a period of one year, 
on the basis of academic record or 
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performance in entrance examina. 
tions. However, students whose aca- 
demic work finn been satisfactory 
will be permitted to renew their 
scholarships for additional years. 


Tue Columbia School of General 
Studies is offering a course in Govern. 
ment Procurement and Contracts this 
fall. It is open to executives, engi- 
neers, attorneys, government per- 
sonnel, and others who are interested, 
including graduate and undergradu- 
ate students. The course will deal 
with the analysis of pricing provisions 
and practices; facility and tooling 
arrangements; product inspection and 
quality control policies; research and 
development work; patent and copy- 
right questions; allocation of risks 
and insurance matters; federal, state, 
and local tax problems; compliance 
with labor laws; protection of classi- 
fied security information; and the 
usual termination provisions and regu- 
lations. The adaptability of various 
contract types to particular kinds of 
work is also a subject of discussion. 
To give a realistic approach to this 
course, an active industry expert—a 
professional engineer—has been made 
responsible for planning and directing 
it. The course is known as GS. | 
Law 21 Government Procurement 
and Contracts, and is conducted by 
weekly lectures. 


Curnicat instruction of medical grad- 
uates in the skills necessary for 
diagnosing cancer is being given in 
a co-operative program of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, the Detroit , 
Institute of Cancer Research, and 
the Wayne University College of 
Medicine. Facilities for teaching fifty 
physicians a year are provided. 
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- Editorial-Comments - 





The Larger Student Body 

HE booklet, The Fund for 

Adult Education: What It Is 

and What It Does, gives reason 
for optimism with respect to the 
ability of our society to deal with 
the problems that beset it. The book- 
let also stimulates reflection upon the 
lace of colleges and universities in 
the broad field of adult education. 

It is a common observation that 
social problems have increased in 
complexity more rapidly than the 
competence of society to deal with 
them. If, as H. G. Wells said, 
civilization is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe, it appears that 
education has been falling behind. 
The activities of the Fund for Adult 
Education promise to give sub- 
stantial help in narrowing the gap. 

Not only the increase in the 
difficulty of social problems but num- 
erous other factors are intensifying 
the importance of adult education. 
Among these are the rapid rate of 
social change, the findings of research 
as to the ability of adults to learn, 
the widening recognition of the impor- 
tance of maturity and practical experi- 
ence as factors favorable to learning, 
increasing leisure which makes serious 
educational effort feasible for more 
and more adults, and the growing 
need to understarid and evaluate 
propaganda. The Ford Foundation 
is to be commended for establishing 
the Fund for Adult Education as a 
major subsidiary, co-ordinate with 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, which deals with formal 
schooling. 


The way in which the Fund is 
attacking its assignment shows states- 
manship worthy of the job which 
has been given it. It has directed 
its efforts along two principal lines: 
“a comprehensive stock-taking of 
existing adult education activities 
and agencies with regard to their 
aims, scope, procedures, policies, 
methods, resources, accomplishments, 
and potentialities,” and “‘the support 
or initiation of specific programs 
promising to offer guidance as to the 
most fruitful ways for the Fund to 
proceed in development of its long 
range program.” The Fund’s studies 
and promotional activities have been 
concerned with liberal-education pro- 
grams for adults offered by colleges, 
non-vocational education in rural 
areas, education provided by business 
management, training and education 
of members of labor unions, programs 
provided by groups like the American 
Bar Association and the American 
Legion, and integrated programs at 
the community level’ When the 
studies and surveys of present activi- 
ties are completed, the results are to 
be collated into a book, which no 
doubt will serve as an invaluable 
source book for persons interested in 
improving adult education in the 
United States. 

The Fund is carrying on various 
activities designed to realize more 
fully the educational potentialities 
of radio, television, and films. It 
is assisting the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters in de- 
veloping good educational programs 
and supporting the Joint Committee 
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on Educational Television, which 
gives legal and technical assistance 
to educational institutions that wish 
to apply for television licenses. It is 
assisting the Film Council of America 
in providing wider and more effective 
use of educational films. It is sub- 
sidizing the publication by the Adult 
Education Association of a new maga- 
zine designed to help non-professional 
persons engaged in adult education. 
It is giving support to a number of 
organizations that provide discussion 
programs for adults, as well as 
producing films on methods of discus- 
sion and experimental film-discussion 
programs. It is selecting twelve 
medium-sized communities which will 
be assisted in developing co-ordinated 
programs of adult education under 
local control. It is conducting a 
TV-radio workshop, the purpose of 
which is to produce first-class edu- 
cational programs. These will be 
offered to broadcasters on a plan 
which makes them available for com- 
mercial sponsorship. It is hoped 
that this will help raise the level of 
commercial programs. The programs 
developed by the workshop will also 
be made available to schools, dis- 
cussion groups, and other non- 
commercial agencies. 


O MUCH for some of the more 
important portions of the Fund’s 
wen It seems clear that it will 
elp bring about important advances 


What has this 


in adult education. 


to do with colleges and universities, 
which are primarily agencies of 
formal schooling rather than of adult 
education? 

In the first place, universities and 
colleges must recognize the increasing 
need for specialists in adult education 
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and provide training for them, just as 
many now train elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers, superin- 
tendents, and administrators. The 
development of good programs of 
training for practitioners in this new 
professional field presents a chal- 
lenge worthy of the ablest educational 
leaders. 

In the second place, colleges and 
universities must re-examine their 
own activities in the field of adult 
education with a view to enlarging 
and improving them. There are those 
in higher-education circles who insist 
that this is not the function of the 
college or university, which ought to 
confine its efforts to campus teaching 
and research. These persons believe 
that any attempt to participate 
extensively in education of adults— 
at least the education of adults off 
campus—means a dissipation of effort 
and a consequent weakening of the 
educational program. 

There are various considerations 
that argue against this view. First 
are the facts of history: through 
lectures, extension courses, confer- 
ences, the Agricultural Extension 
Service, radio programs, consultant 
services, and other activities, higher 
institutions have long been among 
the more important agencies carrying 
on adult education. It seems unlikely 
that they are going to curtail their 
work in this field. 

Second, university scholarship com- 
prises a tremendous store of knowl- 
edge and understanding which needs 
to be placed at the service of the 
citizenry. Moreover, much of this 
knowledge and understanding cannot 
be taught effectively to college-age 
students, who lack the maturity to 
assimilate it. As this fact becomes 
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better understood, we can expect 
more and more of the educational 
efforts of higher institutions to be 
directed toward adults. 

Third, there is no evidence of 
a negative correlation between off- 
campus educational activity and the 
effectiveness of on-campus teaching 
and research. On the contrary, there 
is reason to believe that activity in 
adult education tends to increase the 
effectiveness of many persons in their 
on-campus work. 

Adult education seems certain to 
become more and more important 
in the programs of colleges and 
universities. Only the institution 
that is examining its program with 
a view to serving better the larger 
off-campus student body can be char- 
acterized as forward-looking with 
respect to this important matter. 


R. H. E. 


A Letter to the Editor 


The excellent analysis of the college- 
fraternity problem given by President 
Brown in this magazine arrives at the 
conclusion “‘that fraternities and sorori- 
ties are undemocratic but that, like so 
many groups in which membership is 
elective, the possible good of the mem- 
bers outweighs the possible harm to those 
who are excluded.”! It is the belief of 
the present writer that a type of fra- 
ternity could be set up that would be 
recognized by all as really democratic, 
could co-exist on the campus with the 
traditional fraternity, counteracting the 
“possible harm” done by it, and could 
serve pre-eminently as “salt on the 
college campus.” 

The members of this fraternity (or 
sorority) would be self-elected, and would 
come from well-to-do, middle class, or 
poor families. Their eligibility would 

Salt on a College Campus,” JournaL oF 
Hicuer Epucation, XXI (February, 1950), p. 64. 
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consist in intellect and character, as 
manifested in their secondary-school 
careers and validated ifresh, year by 
year, in their college courses. They 
would come to the campus as honor 
students—not a selected percentage, but 
all secondary graduates who had attained 
a standard of scholarehi and character 
set up by the national body of this 
fraternity. They would maintain this 
standard, year by year, or be dropped; 
and the standards of the secondary 
school that had accredited them would be 
judged by their success at college. 

These students would be supported by 
national taxation. Such national scholar- 
ships have been advocated in recent 
years, as part of our national program of 
conservation of natural resources. For 
what natural resource does our country 
possess so precious, so important for our 
future welfare and that of the “one 
world,” as the intellect and character of 
our young people? And what better 
investment could our country make than 
training these intellects for greater effi- 
ciency, and broadening and deepening 
these characters for a fraternal, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the strugglin 
world of nations and economic groups! 
To such enlightened intellects and char- 
acter no group would be “barbarian.” 

These honor students must live in 

roups, not as scholastic hermits. Group 

life would polish off the rough corners, 
the little ineptitudes, that might appear 
at first in daily intercourse. It would 
give facility in communicating with 
other people. More than one university 
president has dubbed the usual college 
undergraduate “inarticulate,” and our 
honor students certainly must outgrow 
that characteristic immaturity. Seen 
more important, the group life would 
give reassurance and strength to each 
personality as it received recognition 
and comradeship from others in the 
group. Finally, the group life would 
reinforce the ideals that are consonant 
with the very purpose for which these 
honor students attend college—the culti- 
vation of mind and character. 

I like to think of the concrete way in 
which these honor students would live. 


[Continued on page 402| 
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Important but Not New 


Tue Many Lives or Mopern Woman, 
by Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Hilda 
Sidney Krech. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1952. viit255 pp. $3.00. 

It will not down—this question of the 
suitable higher education for today’s 
young women. The honor roll of those 
willing to face it frankly and fully is 
hap ily growing at an accelerated rate 
as the situation is recognized as cumula- 
tively urgent. Lynn White, George D. 
Stoddard, Mrs. Agnes Meyer, Mrs. 
Florence Rockwood Kluckhohn—these, a 
few others, and now the present authors, 
have been willing to face the problem 
head on and constructively. 

This is not, however, an important 
new formulation for educators; it is, 
rather, on the popular side and un- 
necessarily repetitive of its theme. But 
its chapter, “Education for Uncertainty” 
merits the careful reading of all concerned 
with this problem at the college level. 
It is not that the findings here are 
unfamiliar to the informed. But they 
are honest, earnest, realistic, practical, 
and liberal in the best sense. No 
faculty committees revamping curricu- 
lums where women college students are 
concerned should ignore this breezy 
study or be put off By its chatty style. 
For its conclusions are surely in a whole- 
some, liberating direction, embracive of 
constructive thought (although in too 
general terms) about both women’s and 
men’s education as affecting family, sex, 
women’s selfhood, and men’s domestic 
responsibilities. 

ducators have had a real blind spot 
about this problem in its dual aspects of 
women’s college programs and coeduca- 
tional state university offerings. No 
doubt many more books will have to 
take up the cudgels here and probably 
have to be written in more “pedagese”’ 
language to assure professional accept- 
ance. But the fact remains that this 
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ee 


book does supply worthy ammunition to 
open-minded professors and adminis. 
trators as to why and how women’s 
college education has to be the same as 
men’s, only different; and why young 
men’s college experience has to be 


different too! Oppway Teap 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Of Interest to Administrators 


“ADJUSTMENT TO COLLEGE,” by Norman 
Frederiksen andW. B. Schrader. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Educational Testing 
Service, 1951. xvili+504 pp. 

It is a prevailing opinion that the 
———— of veterans to the American 
college has been at least as good if not 
better than that of nonveterans. This 
study, made with the co-operation of 16 
colleges and universities which are typical 
of the diversity of American colleges and 
universities, provides the substance upon 
which that opinion is based. Com- 
parisons were made between male 
veterans and nonveterans who were 
enrolled in the same divisions and the 
same classes of the same colleges and 
universities. The comparisons were of 
academic achievement as measured by 
academic grades relative to ability; 
and differences in backgrounds and 
attitudes, motivation factors, expenditure 
of time, and attitudes toward the college 
environment. In general the compari- 
sons showed only slight differences 
between the veteran and nonveteran 
groups, but the differences were favorable 
to the veterans in most instances. 

There are numerous figures and tables 
as well as appendixes which illustrate 
the details of methods used. The body 
of the report provides not only the 
statistical findings but interpretations 
which can be useful to admissions officers, 
deans, counselors, and other administra- 
tive officers, since much of the data is 
relevant to college students in general 
and not only to veterans. 
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The report uses fictitious names for 


the 16 co-operating colleges. All the 
data are of Freshmen who entered the 
colleges in 1946 and in a few instances 
in 1945 as well. In addition, five separate 
studies were carried on involving veterans 
who returned to college after war service. 
The academic results are presented in 
terms of the percentage of veterans who 
excelled nonveterans in an Adjusted 
Average Grade, that is, the freshman 
average grade adjusted in such a manner 
that any ability differences between 
veterans and nonveterans had _ been 
cancelled (page 5). In 16 of the 20 
comparisons involving freshman students 
the veteran group was superior. While 
the range of superiority among groups 
in the 16 colleges was wide, even in the 
most extreme cases the average amount 
of advantage of veterans was not more 
than the difference between C and C+. 

The data regarding other than aca- 
demic adjustment were obtained from 
questionnaires. In these areas, too, the 
advantage lay slightly with the veteran, 
whether in terms of motivation, use of 
time, or in the student’s reaction to his 
environment. The chapter, “The Stu- 
dent Views His College,” provides much 
material for thoughtful consideration by 
administrators. 

This is a publication which should 
interest many administrators and teachers 
in institutions of higher education. 

Rosert M. Srrozier 
University of Chicago 


One of Several Studies 
FEDERAL Activities IN HicHER Epuca- 
TION AFTER THE SECOND Wor.Lp War, 
by James Earl Russell, New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1951. xii+257 pp. 
$3.75. 
ney the years, public and quasi-public 
agencies, commissions, and individuals 
have been reporting on the activities of 
the Federal Government in relation to 
higher education. It is highly important 
that we have periodic and persistent 
reminders of the rdles the Federal 
Government is playing on the educational 
Stage. There are currently at least 


three such reports available. Hollis P. 
Allen, in The Federal Government and 
Education, reports the study of higher 
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education for the Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Public Welfare. Charles 
A. Quattlebaum, in Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues before 
Congress, a report prepared in the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, includes statistical 
data and testimony on higher education. 
James Earl Russell states that his study 
was motivated by the report of estimated 
expenditures by federal agencies as re- 
ported by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education in 1947. These 
three studies were under way at approxi- 
mately the same time and covered 
roughly the same areas. It is probable 
that representatives of federal agencies 
were convinced by the slightly different 
questionnaires and approaches that a 
retaliatory movement was afoot. 

These studies were preceded by those 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, in 1939 
and the National Advisory Committee 
on Education in 1931. The 1931 report 
clearly acknowledges the propriety of 
federal participation by listing six fields 
of educational activity in which “ powers 
have been delegated to the United States 
by Constitution, by treaties, and by 
organic acts.” The 1939 report admits 
that the interpretation of certain pro- 
visions of the Constitution has led to the 
conviction that the Federal Government 
may properly concern itself with educa- 
tion. In his introduction, Mr. Russell 
says: “The accepted tradition in this 
country has been that higher education 
is not a federal function, being rather a 
matter of concern to states and to private 

roups operating under charters granted 

y states” (page 3). Whether these 
differences in interpretation represent 
differences in the political and educational 
philosophies of the times or of the writers 
is difficult to say. 

In attempting to get accurate informa- 
tion on the amounts expended by federal 
agencies on higher education, Mr. Russell 
encountered the same difficulties that 
others before and since have met. 
Familiarity with agencies and persons 
immediately responsible for the adminis- 
tration of particular federal educational 

rograms undoubtedly gave Mr. Quattle- 
Cost the advantage in not being forced 
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to base so many conclusions on assump- 
tions. The readers of Mr. Russell’s 
report have reason to question some of 
his assumptions. For example, page 222, 
he cites the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Directory 1946-1947, Part 3, page 8, 
for information to support a _ con- 
clusion that “it is roughly true that 
the higher the level of higher education, 
the larger the proportion of private 
institutions.” An analysis of tables 
appearing in later issues of the Educa- 
tional Directory, where the level of offering 
is actually indicated, refutes the general 
conclusion. 

Federal scholarship and _ fellowship 
programs are considered in terms of their 
possible impacts upon publicly controlled 
and privately controlled colleges and 
universities. Some of the hazards and 
limitations of such programs are pointed 
out but little that is new or constructive 
is suggested. Many will quarrel with 
the statement: “With the ground pre- 
pared for a partial acceptance of the 
principle of federal support for individual 
students, the obvious next step for those 
who favor it is to set up a scholarship 
program, however inadequate, and to 
depend on the future for necessary 
iaidhaiines” (page 89). 

In Chapter lL “Federal Policies for 
Higher Education,” the author seems to 
be somewhat confused in his treatment. 
He points out that federal activities in 
higher education were highly specific and 
not intended to strengthen the nation 
or to benefit educational institutions or 
individual students. The only positive 
statement with reference to federal 
policies is the conclusion that “higher 
education was regarded in nearly all 
programs as a service that could be 
obtained for special groups of individuals 
or for some special purposes, and the 
institutions were regarded as places where 
different services could be available” 
(page 78). Yet, in spite of the lack of a 
statement of federal policies, frequent 
references are made to possible changes 
in existing federal higher-education poli- 
cies and the probable impact of such 
changes. 

Considerable attention is given to 
defining the special groups of individuals 
and the special purposes that have been 
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involved in the federal educational activi- 
ties. There are several passages that 
point to genuine concern on the part of 
the author that the Federal Government 
may become a party to disturbing the 
balance between the institutions under 
public control and those under private 
control. 

As a general observation, the reviewer 
must say that the two previously men- 
tioned publications, one by Allen, and the 
other by Quattlebaum, will provide 
more recent, more comprehensive, and 
possibly more significant information on 
the relations between Uncle Sam, Mark 
Hopkins, and the log. 

Rosert E. IFrerr 
Bethesda, Maryland 


An Education Experiment 
Open Door to Epvucation, dy C. M., 

Louttit, W. Habberton, and J. M. 

McCrimmon. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 

versity of Illinois Press, 1951. viii+ 

72 pp. $1.00, paper; $1.50, cloth. 

This little volume tells the story of the 
“G.I.” division of the University of 
Illinois, which was speedily established 
and as speedily closed at Galesburg. 
It is not intended to contain any original 
contribution to human knowledge and, 
with one possible exception, it does not. 
The exception may be the account of the 
very successful job done in making 
education not only possible but enjoyable 
for paraplegic veterans. It would appear 
from Mr. Stoddard’s foreword that the 
interesting experiments at Galesburg in 
this field have been carried forward on 
the main campus at Urbana, and I take 
it they have had a constructive influence 
throughout the country. 

The report on the Galesburg division 
reflects on the educational front that 
American genius for production which 
so mightily contributed to the winning 
of the war. With millions of men of 
college age literally thrown back into 
civilian life at the close of the war, the 
normal facilities of higher education 
were unable to absorb them. While some 
institutions unwisely overextended them- 
selves (it must be confessed that desire 
for G.I. tuition monies in some cases had 
not a little to do with it), the institutions 
which adopted the Galesburg pattern 
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fared better in the end. When the job 
was done, the branch facility was closed 
with a minimum of contracting pains. 
However, the establishment of the ides. 
burg division of the University of Illinois 
permitted freedom to experiment and it is 
possible that some of these experiments 
may have lasting value in our educational 
system. 

New York State, through an inter- 
esting collaboration of state government 
with private institutions, conducted a 
similar experiment. One of the tem- 
porary New York “G.I.” units has been 
continued as Champlain College, a unit 
of State University of New York. 

The report written by Mr. Louttit 
and his colleagues is concise and clear. 
All identified with the Galesburg experi- 
ment have reason to be proud. It is 
particularly noteworthy that, notwith- 
standing all of the pressures which were 
present during the difficult period of the 
operation, standards were maintained and 
students who failed to meet the standards 
were dropped. 

CHARLES GARSIDE 
State University of New York 


A Conference Report 
NaTIonAL DEFENSE AND HiGHER Epv- 
caTION, edited by Francis J. Brown. 

Washington, D.C.: American Council 

on Education, 1951. vi+126 pp. $1.00. 

This is a report of the conference held 
in January, 1951, by the American 
Council on Education on the general 
topic of national defense and_ higher 
education. All papers presented at this 
conference are included. The topics 
discussed are “Emergency Manpower 
Problems,” ‘‘Education’s Place and Re- 
sponsibility in Civil Defense,” and 
“Veteran’s Education.” Memoranda from 
the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army 
regarding educational acceleration are 
included. As a result of a careful study 
of these problems, the following princi- 
pal recommendations were unanimously 
adopted at the close of the conference 
with regard to the proposed bill amending 
the Selective Service Act of 1948: 

This conference . . . gives its general 
approval to the bill because it contains the 
following provisions which are believed to be 
essential : 
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1. It recognizes that in this period of national 
emergency the responsibility for military 
training and service falls upon essentially 
all young men. 

2. The bill manifests a serious effort to provide 
a continuous flow of educated and trained 
men to meet the over-all needs of the nation 
and to recognize the indispensable role of 
colleges and universities in achieving 
this end. 

3. The bill contains elements of flexibility 
which, under wise administration, will 
permit adjustments both to the specialized 
and to the general needs of the country. 

4. The bill is designed to make the period of 
military training and service as little dis- 
ruptive as feasible of the individual’s 
career (page 2). 


Clarifications or changes suggested in 
the bill are: 


. . . The number of 75,000 men permitted 
to return to college annually after basic 
training should be the minimum. 

a. The President should have the power to 
increase the number at any time he considers 
such action to be in the national interest. 

4. The provision for returning men to 
college after basic training should be a 
continuing one rather than for only three 
years as presently in the bill. 

c. In order further to carry out the clear 
intent of the bill to minimize interrupting 
the careers of young men, it is urged that 
the power granted to the President to defer 
“categories of students” be used to defer all 
students now satisfactorily pursuing courses 
in institutions of higher education until the 
completion of their courses of studies, the 
period of obligation for military service or 
such other service~ ~ 2 President may direct 
to be extended accordingly. This step should 
be taken at the earliest possible moment 
either by amendment to the legislation or by 
Executive Order. 

d. Because of the far-reaching effects of this 
manpower bill, we recommend that the 
President appoint a civilian advisory com- 
mission composed of individuals not holding 
positions in the federal government. The 
duties of such a commission should be. . . 
to advise with the officers of the government 
charged with the administration of this law; 

. to interpret to the public acts and 
decisions carried out under its provisions; and 
. to express the views of the public 
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regarding its provisions, effects, and desirable 
duration (page 3). 

These recommendations not only have 
historical interest from the viewpoint 
of the Selective Service Act but may have 
the additional merit of serving as an 
expression of the concerns and convictions 
of many educators about the place of 
higher education in national defense. 

A. B. GARRETT 
Ohio State University 


A Valuable Survey 

Tue Stupent Looks at His TEAcHEr, 
by John W. Riley, Jr., Bryce F. Ryan, 
and Marcia Lifshitz. New Brunswick, 

New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 

1950. xi+166 pp. $2.75. 

The basis for this interesting study of 
student-faculty evaluation was a project 
conducted on the campus of Brooklyn 
College with funds provided by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The authors, mem- 
bers of the Dusanimone of Sociology at 
Rutgers University, had no official con- 
nection with Brooklyn College but worked 
in co-operation with the administration, 
a faculty committee, and a student com- 
mittee. Interestingly enough, the study 
culminating in the publication of this 
volume was initiated by the student 
body of Brooklyn College with the 
creation in the spring term of 1945 of a 
special student committee on the improve- 
ment of teaching. This committee ob- 
tained widespread student and faculty 
support for the investigation of student 
evaluations of teaching on the Brooklyn 
College campus. The significance of this 
study for other campuses lies not so much 
in its specific findings as to what makes, 
in the students’ eyes, a good teacher or 
how successful the faculty of Brooklyn 
was in approaching the students’ stand- 
ards, but in the insight it gives into the 
process of evaluating teaching success. In 
this area, it makes a major contribution. 

The process of evaluation incorporated 
the following major elements: selection of 
attributes of the professor which play a 
part in his réle as a teacher, construction 
of a rating scale designed around these 
attributes & which the professor is to be 
judged, securing the students’ ideal 
construct of the “ideal teacher” as a way 
of comparing the ideal with individual 
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ratings, reporting the results to the 
individual professor on a sheet which 
was meant for his eyes alone and which 
plotted his scores against the quartile 
scores of his colleagues, securing teacher 
reactions to these student ratings by 
letter and questionnaire. The study 
reports in detail the various elements of 
the process and summarizes the results 
in so far as they can be generalized, 
Particularly rewarding are those chapters 
that deal with the comparisons between 
the ideal of the students and the degree 
to which their expectations were realized, 

One must be cautious, of course, in 
generalizing on the basis of a study 
confined to one campus. But if one 
grants a significant degree of com- 
parability of the Booklyn faculty with 
other faculties of similarly high academic 
reputation, some challenging implications 
with regard to college teaching in gen- 
eral are inescapable. It was found, for 
instance, that students held scholarly 
competence in high regard and that they 
are finding it in their instructors. On 
the other hand, they also place high 
value on that type of teaching that 
stimulates individual thought, and it is 
on this score that the faculty failed most 
strikingly to meet student demand. Are 
these two findings applicable to college 
teaching in general? There are many 
who have long believed that to be true; 
the evidence of this study will strengthen 
that belief. The book concludes with a 
stimulating chapter on “New Avenues of 
Research,” in which the study itself is 
subject to frank criticism and in which 
suggestions are made on ways in which 
future research in the area might be 
conducted. For example, it suggests 
that the professor’s conception of his own 
réle as a teacher might receive systematic 
study in a comparison with the students’ 
construct of the ideal teacher. The 
authors report, on the basis of some 
faculty reactions to the survey, that a 
systematic study might reveal significant 
conflicts between professorial and student 
conceptions of teaching goals among some 
of the faculty. 

This work can be recommended as a 
provocative and important addition to 
the as yet exceedingly slim literature in 
this area. It is to be hoped that it will 
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stimulate many more campuses to embark 
on similar projects. In its method of 
approach to the problem and especially 
in the care and objectivity with which 
it evaluates its own procedures, this 
survey can well serve as an inspiration. 
HERBERT SCHUELER 
Queens College 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES, edited by 
Jessie P. Bogue. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 


x+604 pp. $7.50. 

This detailed directory of accredited 
junior colleges in the United States is 
now in its third edition. It contains full 
descriptive exhibits of 575 junior colleges, 
94 7 which, accredited since 1948, 
appear for the first time. A new appen- 
dix (VIII) gives data concerning changes: 
the establishment of new schools, altera- 
tions in name and status—some junior 
colleges have become four-year colleges, 
some have gone out of existence. The 
institutional material has been reorgan- 
ized by states, information about R.O.T.C. 
units is included, and the book contains a 
new var neal on the legal status of 
junior colleges. 


The Dilemma of Higher 


Education 
BAKER BROWNELL 


[Continued from page 349] 
their help. The college will be a 


pattern of services in the arts and the 
humanities, in technology and social 
problems, available to young and old 
within the structure of their com- 
munity and occupational life. 

But all this, my critic will say, is 
just a set of large, swinging general- 
ities, easy to make but hard to 
embody in practice. What about the 
organization of such colleges, what 
of their financing, how shall they be 
administered, how shall they be held 
to minimum standards of excellence 
and taste? It is true that I have 
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suggested only a basis for reorienta- 
tion. Reorientation, however, is the 
first necessity in any effort to resolve 
the disastrous dilemma of higher 
education. The detail and the imple- 
mentation can follow and will follow, 
once the educational philosophy is 
reconstructed. The survival of our 
liberal democratic culture depends on 


that reconstruction. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


Family Life and General 
Education 
DONALD L. TAYLOR 
[Continued from page 376] 

The difficulties in classifying courses 
and suggesting the réle of the stu- 
dent’s assumptive world in them are 
obvious. Each program would neces- 
sarily vary. The classifications given 
serve only to illustrate the need to 
recognize family life in education’s 
plans. Even though the ultimate 
possibilities are still in the area of 
speculation, there is no question that 
a greater concern with the family 
will be of value to education. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 7] 


A Workable Alternative to the 
Course-Credit System 
[Continued from page 788) 

Second, attendance at class lectures 
would be voluntary and a higher 
proportion of class sessions would be 
conducted as seminars. Educational 


experiences other than those pro- 
vided by the college would also be 
encouraged. 

Third, because of the closer contact 
between students and faculty as 
human beings, and the responsibility 
of faculty members for the encourage- 
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ment and evaluation of the student’s 
personal growth, more attention 
should be paid to personal char- 
acteristics in the selection of staff. 

Fourth, library resources, facilities, 
and organization would have to be 
geared to a high quality of service. 

Fifth, community resources should 
be tapped much more effectively than 
is usual. 

Sixth, student-guidance services 
would need to be fully developed, 
and improvement in the techniques 
of rating personal characteristics 
would be necessary. 

Seventh, all concerned should be 
perfectly clear, from the beginning, 
as to their responsibilities in the 
program and the conditions under 
which they are to work. Until the 
plan is widely adopted, therefore, 
particular attention should be paid to 
the orientation of students, faculty, 
and the public to the new scheme. 


A Letter to the Editor 
[Continued from page 395] 

On each of many college campuses 
throughout our country there would be 
erected at least two large buildings of 
noble but not elaborate architecture, one 
for ““The United States Fraternity,” the 
other for ““The United States Sorority.” 
Above the front door of each would be 
inscribed the motto: “Plain living and 
high thinking.” Within, there would be 
a spacious living room where the mem- 
bers and occasional guests could gather 
round the fireplace Tes conversation or 
music. One or two pieces of statuary 
would stand near, replicas of classic 
Greek originals. On the walls would 
hang a few pictures, reproductions of 
well-known beautiful old paintings. 

Also there would be a large dining 
room, where plain, wholesome food would 
be served with grace and dignity, in the 
best Hellenic tradition. These honor 
students must remember that their 
country cannot afford extravagant living 
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for the great majority from whom they 
spring. Anyhow, extravagant living, 
Veblen’s “conspicuous consumption,” js 
not in good taste. It is “barbarian” 
rather than Hellenic. 

The group for conversation, but soli- 
tude for sustained thought. Each stu- 
dent should have his own room, for the 
privacy of study and creative work, 
This room should be large enough to 
serve as both bedroom and study, with 
suitable furniture and plenty of daylight. 

At first, the usual fraternities on the 
campus would find matter for laughter in 
the motto and the practice of “Plain 
living and high thinking.” But time 
would be on the side of the United States 
Fraternity. One is safe in betting on 
intellect and character, with all the 
opportunities that the college offers to 
those that can appreciate them. In 
time, our honor students would be 
running the campus! Their influence 
would be a wholesome and constructive 
one. In the first place, there would be 
no resentment toward them on the part of 
the excluded ones, since all would have 
had the same opportunity in their 
secondary-school days, and_ exclusion 
would therefore be self-imposed. In the 
second place, the relative psychological 
importance of the conventional fra- 
ternities on the campus would be greatly 
reduced, and with it their power to 
wound others by exclusion. And in the 
third place, the actual existence on the 
campus of two large United States 
Fraternity houses, with their well-known 
high standards and the sincere friendli- 
ness of their members, shown in their 
participation in student affairs, in daily 
contacts on the campus, and in occa- 
sional invitations to social affairs at the 
fraternity houses—all this would set up a 
positive standard round which the ex- 
cluded ones could rally with energy, 
instead of floundering helplessly, as at 
present, in the negative Slough of Despond. 

Finally, as one class after another of 
our honor students completed their work 
on the campus and went out to larger 
spheres of usefulness, in time they would 
be helping to run the one world under- 
standingly and well. 

Laura M. KincsBurRY 
Champlain College 








